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Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disaster. Their experience in 


emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defense. 


SOLDIERS OF THE STORM 


Wherever there’s storm or fire or flood 
or disaster of any kind, you'll find tele- 
phone people right on the job to get things 
back to normal. They are able to do this 
because the entire Bell System is trained 
and organized to take care of emergencies. 


Mobile telephone equipment and stand- 
by power generators are ready. Supplies 
and equipment are kept available in West- 
ern Electric warehouses in strategic spots 
throughout the country. Wherever the 
job is too big for one telephone company, 
other companies are quick to send their 
people to help. 











The skill, loyalty and experience of telephone 
people are priceless assets of the Bell System. 


This ability to meet emergencies and 
restore service, so essential in peace, is 
even more important in times like these. 
Bell Telephone Companies throughout the 
country have special plans to protect and 
maintain service if some sudden defense 
situation should arise. 

Whatever the need, it is reassuring to 
know that a well-trained army of Bell 
telephone workers—650,000 strong —is 
equipped and ready to act 
quickly and effectively. 
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Liberty and Lawlessness 


By GLENN NEGLEY 


“In a democracy, lawlessness is the eternal foe of liberty.” 


ILL’S essay On Liberty is 

properly revered as a classic 

of liberal political philos- 
ophy, one of the definitive documents 
of what we call “democratic” thought. 
Like most classics, however, it is now 
more reverenced than read, a re- 
evaluation of this work in the light 
of contemporary political and phil- 
osophical problems seems timely. 
Although it is now almost a hundred 
years since Mill began the com- 
position of this essay, it might well 
have been in 1951 that he wrote: 


In the present age—which has been 
described as ‘“‘destitute of faith, but 
terrified at scepticism’”’—in which people 
feel sure, not so much that their opinions 
are true, as that they should not know 
what to do without them—the claims of 
an opinion to be protected from public 
attack are rested not so much on its 
truth, as on its importance to society 
(11, 233).! 

The propositions enunciated by 
Mill in this, his finest work, might 


1New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1947. 
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properly be considered a prolegom- 
enon to any future speculation on 
democratic philosophy of political 
organization. In a very real sense, 
it seems evident that if we cannot 
accept as fundamental principles of 
political belief and practice the defini- 
tion of liberty which Mill presents, 
then we shall have to admit the 
program and prospects of democracy 
to be considerably different from 
what we have assumed and _ pro- 
claimed them to be. In contrast 
to the muddleheaded and fumbling 
activity that has come to char- 
acterize “liberalism” in our day, 
the clarity and straightforwardness 
of Mill’s analysis are both refreshing 
and rewarding. 

It would be presumptuous to sug- 
gest that Mill revealed a final testa- 
ment of democratic philosophy; he 
would be the last to claim such 
omniscience. The ninety-two years 
that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the essay have been years of 
rapid and consequential change to 
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which adjustments must be made— 
adjustments which ought to be made 
on the basis of philosophical specula- 
tion and discussion. In fact, it was 
precisely the necessity for an atmos- 
phere which would not only tolerate, 
but encourage, such intellectual en- 
deavor and development that was 
the very theme of Mill’s concern for 
liberty in the modern state. It is 
indicative of a marked deficiency 
in our philosophic enterprise that 
ninety-two years later we should 
have to admit a retrogression from 
the principles of this political philos- 
ophy, but some of our current theory 
and practice of democracy would 
seem to require such an admission. 
It is indeed high time—and past 
time—that we reconsider the con- 
ditions which Mill proposed as essen- 
tial to any properly ordered society, 
translating these as may be necessary 
into terms of present thought and 
practice. 


HE problem of liberty is a large 

and an expansive one; for our 
purposes here, I shall attend par- 
ticularly to those fields with which 
we are primarily concerned, educa- 
tion and philosophy. W hile the 
necessity for liberty in these areas 
may be somewhat more obvious, it 
is not essentially different from that 
of other realms of social activity. 
I propose to consider five conditions 
enumerated by Mill which seem to 
me basic and incontestable premises 
of any political philosophy which can 
claim to be democratic in any mean- 
ingful sense. Mill does not use these 
five propositions as the schematic 
framework of his essay; as a safeguard 
against misrepresentation, I shall 


therefore quote directly his state- 
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ment of each principle before dis- 
cussing it. First: 

Complete liberty of contradicting and 
disproving our opinion, is the very con- 
dition which justifies us in assuming its 
truth for purposes of action; and on no 
other terms can a being with human 
faculties have any rational assurance of 
being right (11, 137). 

To us in particular, this condition 
must be granted as the prerequisite 
to any education consistent with our 
philosophy. I know of no professed 
philosophy of democratic political 
structure which does not admit that 
the foundation, the safeguard, and 
the promise of that society reside in 
its educational program and function. 
Moreover, it can be argued that the 
form of any state will depend more 
upon the nature of the educational 
process which it nourishes than upon 
any other single factor; in this general 
observation at least, we can agree 
with Plato while disagreeing with 
the kind of educational program he 
proposed. 

So-called education which relies 
upon an appeal to authority, which 
propagates dogma, or which in any 
way restricts the freedom of inquiry, 
controversy, and discussion has no 
place in a democratic society. The 
function of education in a democracy 
is not apologetics, and the individual 
whose opinions are such as to make 
him immune to, or intolerant of, 
reasonable criticism and contradiction 
is thereby disqualified, by the prin- 
ciple stated, from participation in the 
process of education in a democracy. 
Whether he is teacher, administrator, 
or trustee, his capacities could more 
appropriately be utilized elsewhere; 
the latitudes of democratic forbear- 
ance are indeed wide, and individuals 
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of such fixed opinion can perhaps 
readily find others with whom they 
can unite in dogmatic solidarity. It 
may indeed be argued that such 
groups can be tolerated in the hetero- 
geneous structure of the democratic 
state, and it is one of the necessary 
tasks of that democratic organization 
to impose restraints and safeguards 
against the usurpation of power or the 
dictation of dogma by such groups. 


HE process of education is not, 
however, the function of dog- 
matists, either singly or in groups. 
The development of intellectual enter- 
prise and ability is not a ritualistic 
performance, nor is it a mere meeting 
of minds, nor yet a cadenced drill of 
catechism. Essential to any process 
which can rightly be called education 
is the liberty demanded by Mill: 
liberty to contradict, to converse, to 
argue, and to dissent. The free 
communication of ideas is essential 
to democracy, for without such intel- 
lectual liberty, education is impossible; 
and without education, democracy is 
doomed. By definition, democracy 
cannot be achieved by indoctrination, 
and on democratic principles indoc- 
trination and education are antithet- 
ical terms. The distinction is not a 
moral problem, and to attempt a 
disguise of the factual issue with 
sacerdotal or sanctimonious distinc- 
tions of “right” ideas or “good” 
ideas is to do violence to the very 
notion of democracy. Mill reminds 
us that “if the teachers of mankind 
are to be cognizant of all that they 
ought to know, everything must be 
free to be written and published 
without restraint” (11, 889). 
Now obviously there can be no 
restriction upon our “complete liberty 
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of contradicting and disproving opin- 
ion”; the very ideas, principles, and 
ideals of democracy must be subject 
to controversy and attack. In no 
other way can it be supposed that 
democratic ideas will provide us with 
reliable guides and purposes of action. 
The reliability of ideas for action thus 
derives directly from intellectual free- 
dom and liberty of ideas. Those to 
whom this exposure of democratic 
ideas seems paradoxical or dangerous 
have not yet sensed the meaning of 
democracy; for them, ideas will suffer 
by judgment according to the cheaper 
criterion of a pragmatism which puts 
the cart of action before the horse of 
thought, requiring sooner or later a 
bulldozer of power as a substitute for 
thought. The democratic answer to 
Marxist or Soviet or any other kind of 
dogma is not democratic dogma. 

We most certainly do not need 
to manufacture hypothetical instances 
to demonstrate that Mill’s demand 
for safeguards against this initial 
restraint of intellectual liberty is a 
persistent problem of democratic soci- 
ety. All unnecessary restrictions of 
liberty are causes for alarm; restraints 
upon the liberty of the educational 
and intellectual activity of citizens 
in a democracy is nothing more nor 
less than a challenge of the very 
principles of democracy itself. So 
many and such serious challenges 
have recently occurred in the United 
States that every person interested 
in the maintenance of a democratic 
polity must be pessimistic, if not 
thoroughly alarmed, about the attacks 
on those principles of liberty which 
Mill held to be essential to democracy. 
Since the introduction of the highly 
controversial “loyalty oaths,” which 
were ill-conceived efforts to exert 
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overt restraint on the intellectual 
liberty of teachers, development seems 
to have been in the direction of more, 
rather than less, usurpation of liberty 
in the intellectual and educational 
life of our country. One of the 
plainest and most menacing instances 
of the denial of democratic principles 
has been the unmitigated and com- 
pletely unjustifiable rule of censorship 
which a state university has recently 
imposed upon its faculty and stu- 
dents.2. There is no other warrantable 
conclusion than that the president, or 
the board of trustees, or whoever at 
Ohio State University is responsible 
for the pronouncement and enforce- 
ment of such a suppression of liberty 
of speech and thought does not 
believe in democracy or democratic 
government. The tragedy is not that 
these responsible academic officials 
do not accept democratic principles, 
but that they obviously do not believe 
them sufficiently sound to withstand 
discussion. 

It is symbolic of a morbid degenera- 
tion of democratic ideals that a 
sophomoric, but none the less vicious, 

2 Another academic-freedom issue, which in 
some respects is even more serious than the one that 
disturbed the West Coast, has erupted on the 
Ohio State University campus. 

Complete clearance from now on must be given to 
all speakers by the college president, Dr. Howard L. 
Bevis. Before a person can be invited to speak on 
the campus under university auspices, he must be 
‘screened’ for loyalty and background. 

The president ‘of the university . « notified ‘the 
faculty that ... all questionnaires prepared by 
an individual employed by the university and 
directed to students, staff, faculty or the public 
should be submitted to Dr. Bevis for clearance. . . 
This appears to ‘be a major academic conflict. 
It pin-points the issues that have been raised on 
numerous campuses in recent months. Academic 


freedom is involved, and so is the entire purpose 
of the institution of higher learning, as we have 
come to know it in a democratic nation.’ 
—Benjamin Fine, New York Times, 
October 28, 1951. 
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attack upon democratic education, a 
straight forward demand for dictated 
conformity reminiscent of Nazi and 
Fascist régimes at their worst, should 
elicit from a metropolitan newspaper 
the unwholesome comment: “Our 
hunch is that he’s a good deal more 
than half right.” 

What manner of democrats, teachers, 
philoscphers have we become that 
we can tolerate such violence to 
sense and meaning as to permit the 
perpetrators of such doctrines to 
parade as proponents of democracy? 
To be sure, democracy must allow to 
these opponents of liberty the full 
measure of liberty which they would 
deny to others, but even a modicum 
of reason demands that their political 
philosophy be recognized for what 
it is—and by no kind of distortion 
can it be called democratic or liberal 
political philosophy. Now, if it is 
the preservation and development of 
democracy in our own country and 
throughout the world that we want, if 
our philosophy of politics and educa- 
tion is indeed based on the principles 
of liberty asserted by Mill, then such 
authoritarians are as much the proper 
subject of our concern as Communists, 
Fascists, and Nazis. It is not only 


“Recently in a book called God and Man at 

Yale [William F. Buckley] accused Yale in par- 
ticular, and other universities in general, of 
sabotaging God and capitalism alike. 
The only way to save Yale, says he, is to have the 
alumni rise up and squash the ‘hoax of academic 
freedom’ once and for all. ‘Assuming [that] 
the overseers of the university have embraced 
democracy, individualism and religion, the attitudes 
of the faculty ought to conform to the university’s 
...’ If professors do not conform, says Buckley, 
they should be dismissed. 


New York ‘City’s Daily News "hopefully noted: 
“It looks as if the Buckley blast will kick up fierce 


rows On many campuses besides Yale’s. . . . Our 
own hunch is that he’s a good deal more than 
half right.’ ” 


—‘‘Rebel in Reverse,” Time, LVIII 
(October 29, 1951), pp. 57-58. 
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at the barricades or in an atomic 
blast that the ideals of democracy 
could be disintegrated; if teachers 
and others are to fear and suffer 
persecution and dismissal because 
they claim this most basic principle 
of democratic philosophy, then demo- 
cratic ideals have already begun to 
disintegrate. Mill warned us long 
ago that “men might as well be 
imprisoned, as excluded from the 
means of earning their bread.” 


HE most insidious and vicious 

characteristic of these self- 
appointed vigilantes of thought and 
education is their claim that they are 
“right,” that they are in fact only 
protecting the vast majority of opin- 
ion and belief from exposure and 
attack by a “wrong” and very small 
minority. The second of Mill’s prin- 
ciples to which we need attend is an 
answer to that contention: “There 
needs protection also against the 
tyranny of the prevailing opinion 
and feeling” (1, 150). Surely, we 
need no regurgitation from history of 
the endless succession of tyrannies 
which majorities have in ignorance, 
in wrath, and in pious fervor exerted 
over intellectual or racial or religious 
or political minorities. No sensible 
person will argue that majority opin- 
ion constitutes truth, nor even that 
mere agreement with a temporary 
and fluctuating majority opinion pro- 
vides a reliable guide for conduct. 
Again, Mill has plainly indicated the 
reason why we cannot, even on 
democratic grounds, place such reli- 
ance on majority rule of opinion. 
The majority, he astutely noted, is 
not necessarily the most numerous, 
or even the most active, part of the 
people; rather, in large and complex 
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societies, the majority is “those who 
succeed in making themselves accepted 
as the majority.” 

Yet, at the present time, those 
who have succeeded, by bombast or 
pressure, in nominating themselves 
guardians for the majority are able 
to exert a kind of tyranny over the 
minds and actions of men upon 
whom the intellectual life and stamina 
of democracy depend. It is perhaps 
not charitable to blame too harshly 
those who suffer mutely the abuses 
of such tyranny, but the harshest dem- 
ocratic disavowal is merited by those 
who condone and endorse such tyr- 
anny. That some teachers and philos- 
ophers should appear as opponents of 
liberty is particularly appalling, for it 
is to them that any democratic society 
must look for the interpretation of 
its ideals and the preservation of its 
essential liberties. The spectacle of 
any teacher or philosopher rushing 
desperately into print and speech 
with the pleading assurance that he 
is on the side of majority opinion 
is disheartening. That these pleas 
for the favor of the “‘guardians” are 
in many cases an effort to expiate a 
previous dilettante dabbling in faddish 
ideologies does not make the per- 
formance any more attractive. The 
effort of these intellectual chameleons 
to change color with every movement 
of the shifting majority sometimes 
produces a rather ludicrous striped 
effect—the head of one color and the 
tail of another. 

One of the most vocal academic 
supporters, a teacher of philosophy I 
regret to say, of the dubious procedure 
at the University of Washington two 
years ago now finds it useful to pro- 
claim that teachers and others “‘are 
being pilloried because they do not 
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see eye to eye with these self- 
appointed censors”; mow he finds 
that “the net result of the imposi- 
tion of special loyalty oaths in 
schools has been the punishment of 
non-Communists.’’! 

The author of Mein Kampf was 
a ludicrous figure; in 1925 many 
teachers and philosophers would no 
doubt have found very amusing the 
suggestion that this funny little man 
might in ten years threaten the 
' liberties and decencies of existence 
for men all over the world. No 
threat to liberty is amusing; every 
single invasion of that liberty of 
opinion which is the ground of 
democracy is dangerous and must 
be treated as a menace. 


SHALL only mention the third 

of Mill’s principles which I have 
selected for attention; it is actually a 
corollary of the second, and its 
pertinence to our present problem 
of preserving liberty of opinion is 
manifest. “‘The worst offense,” says 
Mill, “which can be committed by 
polemic, is to stigmatize those who 
hold the contrary opinion as bad or 
immoral men”’ (11, 1498). This offense 
is worst because it operates as an 
effectual restriction of liberty; Mill 
could well be writing of current 
events when he remarks that “un- 
measured vituperation employed on 
the side of the prevailing opinion, 
really does deter people from pro- 
fessing contrary opinions, and from 
listening to those who profess them” 
(11, 1512). 

It is at this point that I wish to 


4Sidney Hook, New York Times Magazine, 
September 30, 1951. Cf. the analysis of ‘ Vicious 
Intellectualism,” by Victor Lowe, Journal of Phi- 


losophy, (July 5, 1951). 
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suggest some construction beyond 
Mill’s thesis. It is a direction of 
speculation which I think he clearly 
indicated but did not pursue, and his 
confusion at this point has been 
transmitted to our philosophy of 
democratic procedure. From the proc- 
lamation that vituperation and cal- 
umny constitute the worst offense 
against the liberty of opinion, Mill 
proceeded to the assertion that pro- 
tection against this kind of attack 
and invasion must depend upon the 
maintenance of “real morality” in 
public discussion. It is no deprecia- 
tion of the magnificence of Mill’s 
essay to suggest that on this point 
he reflected an almost universal con- 
fusion of his age. The excess of 
optimism with which these liberals 
of the nineteenth century anticipated 
that liberty would of itself inspire 
universal moral sentiment was a 
rather ennobling thought, but not a 
very realistic one. Actually, Mill 
knew better than this, and knew 
better than to rely on any kind of 
moral sentiment or persuasion to 
enforce the rules which are necessary 
to ensure the liberty he demanded. 
Certainly there is no ground what- 
ever for assuming that the victims 
of vituperation will triumph by the 
very truth and virtue of their opinions 
and actions; Mill proclaims it a 
“piece of idle sentimentality that 
truth, merely as truth, has any 
inherent power denied to error.” It 
was indeed sentimentality on the 
part of Mill to expect that morals 
would do the task which law alone 
can perform in political society. 
“History,” he tells us, “teems with 
instances of truth put down by 
persecution”; and he goes on to 
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illustrate how much of this persecu- 
tion paraded under the cloak of moral 
conviction and righteousness. 


HAT Mill’s hopefulness for the 

efficacy of moral sentiment and 
conscience was in fact a kind of pious 
wishfulness rather than an integral 
premise of his political philosophy is 
perfectly well documented by the 
fourth principle I have selected from 
the essay: “All that makes existence 
valuable to anyone, depends on the 
enforcement of restraints upon the 
actions of other people” (1, 166). 
Here, as elsewhere in this work, one 
cannot but admire the beautiful 
economy of language which expresses 
so clearly and succinctly propositions 
of the profoundest importance to any 
philosophy of democracy. I think 
that Occam’s razor would find little 
to shave in these five propositions. 
In this principle, Mill is_ plainly 
asserting that the possibility of any 
value achievement whatever depends 
upon the existence and maintenance 
of a system of restraints upon the 
actions of individuals. Such asystem 
of social rules is, of course, law; Mill 
does not allow himself to become so 
sentimental as to quibble about the 
necessity of coercion to enforce those 
procedures which are necessary to 
the preservation of liberty. True, 
Mill suggests that these “rules of 
conduct,” as he calls them, must be 
enforced by both law and opinion. 
In our contemporary society, how- 
ever, complex and _ heterogeneous, 
comprising now in many respects the 
entire world, with its voice the radio 
microphone and its stage the tele- 
vision screen, enforcement by opinion 
is of most dubious efficacy in prevent- 
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ing or countering offenses against 
liberty of opinion. It is the very 
unwieldy, ponderous, slow movement 
of opinion as an enforcing agent that 
enables the opponent of liberty to 
assassinate character, to vituperate, 
to libel, to attack the very principles 
of liberty, of democracy, and of 
decent behavior with a deplorable 
assurance that this action will not 
receive the punishment it so obviously 
deserves. Quite the contrary, he may 
be rewarded by notice in the press 
and consequent lecture engagements. 
The mobilization of public opinion 
was perhaps a useful instrument 
when challenges were issued before 
the whole body of one’s fellow citizens, 
as in a town meeting; and while it 
still might be argued that something 
of the vague nature of opinion or 
disposition lies as the essential ground 
of the enforceability of law, it never- 
theless remains true that we now 
need a more adequate and direct 
instrument of enforcement to maintain 
Mill’s principles in public discussion. 


HAT instrument is law; and the 

directives which it is necessary 
to impose upon the actions of indi- 
viduals within democracy in order 
to ensure the conditions of liberty 
of opinion and thought must be 
provided by law. In the last of 
these five principles, Mill assures us 
that this is a factual, not a moral, 
demand: “The fact of living in society 
renders it indispensable that each 
should be bound to observe a certain 
line of conduct towards the rest” 
(1v, 12). It was not casually that 
Mill used the words “fact of living,” 
“indispensable,” and “bound to ob- 
serve.” By these expressions, I take 
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it that he meant to indicate that the 
demand for legal procedure is not a 
value judgment, but an existential 
proposition of political reality. 


ET US then summarize for our 
purposes the conditions carefully 
and explicitly formulated by Mill: 


1. Legal procedure is an ingredient factor 
of society; 

2. Democratic society is based on the 
principle of liberty of opinion, discus- 
sion, and controversy; 

3.In order to ensure this liberty of 
opinion, certain rules of conduct must 
be demanded of individuals within a 
democratic society; 

4. The enforcement of those rules is the 
function of law in a democratic state; 

5. Liberty is therefore directly dependent 
upon lawfulness. 


It appears to me that the implications 
of this basic philosophy of democratic 
political structure for our contem- 
porary problems of opinion, thought, 
and discussion are quite clear. Actions 
of individuals which attack or restrict 
this essential liberty must be con- 
sidered lawless actions; if they are 
not specifically designated illegal by 
statute, and an enforceable penalty 
also specified, they should and must 
be legislated into the corpus of our 
legal procedure. That any individual 
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within a democracy should, by acci- 
dental elevation to the position of a 
member of Congress, be permitted to 
vituperate, libel, and slander other 
individuals within that democracy, is 
so severe and critical a violation of 
the principles of democracy as pro- 
claimed by Mill that it threatens to 
breach the very foundations of that 
democracy. No individual in a democ- 
racy can be allowed “immunity” from 
legal procedure; the maintenance of 
judicial conduct in Congressional and 
other governmental inquiries and func- 
tions must be demanded and main- 
tained by the enforcement of law 
and legal penalties. Furthermore, no 
individual miraculously acquires om- 
niscience and immunity by academic 
acquisition of the title dean, president, 
or trustee; and if threatened actions 
of such educational administrators 
in restraint of liberty of opinion, 
discussion, and controversy are not 
specifically designated as illegal, they 
must be. Liberty is not unrestricted 
license. It is the function of law in 
democracy to impose procedural 
restrictions upon the conduct of indi- 
viduals who would or might deny and 
abridge the liberty of opinion which is 
essential to the very existence of 
democracy. In democratic society, 


lawlessness is the eternal foe of liberty. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 
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The Teacher in the Arts College 


By M. A. FONTANELLA 


An Apology for the Non-researcher in the Undergraduate College 


HERE are many problems 

confronting American educa- 

tion today. One that has 
received a due share of attention 
lately is the preparation of college 
teachers, an “amusing paradox,” for 
college teachers, and in particular 
university teachers, do not receive 
preparation as teachers but rather 
as specialists. It is a subject often 
discussed at educational conferences, 
in learned symposia, and in scholarly 
articles published in educational jour- 
nals. However, since such meetings 
and journals are labeled “‘educa- 
tional,” most orthodox professors and 
departmental chairmen shun them. 
They will attend meetings of scientific 
societies, at which the word teaching 
is never mentioned, and will read 
assiduously scientific journals in their 
own fields of specialization. They 
instill this attitude in their own 
graduate students, most of whom 
significantly will one day be paid to 
teach; yet, if you advise the graduate 
student to take a course in educational 
methods or at least read in the field, 
he will look at you as if you had 
suddenly lost your senses. One won- 
ders at this almost unequivocal cleav- 
age. Perhaps the professor of physics 
is also puzzled by the nebulous dis- 
tinction when he is required to state 
his occupation to the layman—is he 
a teacher or a physicist? Carried to 
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a logical conclusion, the question may 
be re-worded, Should the college 
teacher, by the very nature of his 
position, be a researcher? In uni- 
versity circles, the answer is usually 
given in the affirmative. Of course, 
it is not altogether rare for a depart- 
mental chairman to insist that his 
faculty members be concerned pri- 
marily with teaching and that private 
research be an optional endeavor so 
arranged as not to interfere with the 
main duty. Such an attitude is 
largely found in the small colleges not 
affiliated with universities. 

The United States Air Force has 
as a mission the maintenance of an 
armada of aircraft and the training 
of personnel to fly them. To accom- 
plish this end, two types of personnel 
are trained and utilized, the flying 
or rated personnel and the non-flying 
or non-rated personnel. This is a 
necessary arrangement, for if the air- 
craft crew members were also called on 
to perform all the subsidiary duties 
entailed in maintaining the Air Force, 
such as administration, supply, tech- 
nical maintenance, medical care, and 
so on, the primary mission of the 
service would be jeopardized. The 
energies of pilots, navigators, bom- 
bardiers, and others concerned with 
the actual operation of airplanes 
would be dissipated on a myriad of 
tasks, and the result would be a 
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deterioration of flying skills. Although 
a parallel situation exists in the 
American university, a distinction of 
this kind is not made. The prevailing 
custom is for the faculty member to 
be an original researcher as well as 
a teacher, and his achievement in 
original research is the gauge by 
which he is measured and advanced 
in rank. Often it does not seem to 
matter whether his teaching is good 
or bad. If the Air Force promoted 
its personnel in the way the univer- 
sity does, non-rated personnel would 
remain second lieutenants for life. 
Perhaps if the mission of the uni- 
versity could be clearly defined, the 
need for inquiries such as this into 
the problems of staff members, or 
“officers of instruction,” as they are 
sometimes called, would be lessened. 
To the question of what the purpose 
of the university is, the patent answer 
is that it provides professional train- 
ing; that manifestly is the classical 
aim of the university. If the chair- 
man of a department of chemistry 
were asked the question, he might 
conceivably answer that the purpose 
of the university is to provide research 
scholars. At odds with that answer, 
one often hears the aims of the uni- 
versity expressed in different terms. 
A distinguished academic visitor to 
these shores, Max Beloff, writing 
on the purpose of the university, 
used the following sentence as a 
subtitle: “It must overcome ignorance 
and prejudice and create an educated, 
informed electorate.’”! 


ESEARCH as a university func- 
tion must be encouraged, for the 
university is the main source of 
research specialists; were it not for 
painstaking researches of scientists, 
1The Scalpel, X1X (February, 1949), p. 51. 
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the material benefits we enjoy today 
would be nonexistent. No one can 
deny, therefore, that research must 
be encouraged for two aims, the 
fostering of a research spirit among 
promising students and the better- 
ment of human society. The grad- 
uate departments of the American 
universities are dedicated to these 
aims. The difficulty is that the 
majority of doctoral candidates will 
become teachers on the college level. 
The liberal-arts college is usually a 
part of the university, and, if not 
directly associated with a university, 
it maintains itself as if it were. The 
proper university levels of our institu- 
tions of higher learning, namely, the 
graduate schools and the professional 
schools, are essentially like those 
departments of learning that con- 
stitute the European university. The 
American liberal-arts college, peculiar 
to the United States, is, strictly 
speaking, not a university force. It 
is caught in between the secondary 
school and the graduate school, and 
the influences of the two meet in a 
head-on collision in the college. As 
a result, we treat the college student 
in some instances as an overgrown 
high-school student and at other 
times as a quasi-matured university 
student, but we never seem to be 
sure of which. The student finds 
himself in a baffling situation, but 
the lot of the teacher is even more 
disconcerting. He is expected to be 
a molder of character and a guide 
to mature development, and: at the 
same time some sort of research 
specialist. The teacher who is con- 
cerned with the development of citizens 
and the researcher whose preoccupa- 
tion must be with the experiment 
he is performing have opposite goals; 
their very natures are different. It 
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is not enough to say one is an 
extrovert and the other an introvert. 
The outlook is different, and so both 
their preparation and activity should 
be different. The problem has been 
voiced by many distinguished edu- 
cators. Some have suggested a differ- 
ent kind of doctorate for the college 
teacher, as contrasted with the degree 
offered to the research scientist. But 
even the degree is not important 
in itself; the important thing is the 
personality of the man. If his con- 
ditioning and ability are such that 
he shows interest and competence in 
research, his main contribution should 
be in research or in directing research 
in the graduate school. If his per- 
sonality is the kind needed in dealing 
with young college students who have 
yet to select a life’s work, then his 
role in education should be teaching 
and guidance. None of the educators 
apparently has suggested that the 
best solution might be the separation 
of the undergraduate college from the 
university structure, and its mainte- 
nance as a separate institution of 
learning dedicated to the preparation 


for life. 


HE solution need not be so 

drastic as that just suggested. 
All we need to do is realize and 
accept the fact that, fortunately or 
not, the college student in the United 
States is not a university scholar. At 
the same time, and in conformity 
with that realization, the faculty 
member who is charged with the 
responsibility of guiding students in 
college need not necessarily be a 
research specialist, but he must be a 
teacher, one who does constant prob- 
ing into the problems of learning and 
human relationships. Writing on the 
subject of college teaching, William 
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H. Weston states that “the essential 
components which teaching involves 

. are four: the subject matter, 
the teaching methods, the student, 
and the teacher... the subject 
matter is the least important.’ This 
thesis could not be defended in 
the case of graduate-school instruc- 
tion where subject-matter assumes a 
greater importance, but it has a 
serious meaning for the college. 
Barring financial considerations, the 
ideal arrangement would be the 
employment of two kinds of staff 
members, those who could teach in 
the college and those who would 
direct studies in the graduate school. 
This would not penalize the more 
promising or advanced student, for 
it is common practice to allow excep- 
tional college Seniors to elect courses 
in the graduate school. The arrange- 
ment would allow for more efficient 
teaching at both levels. 

At the present time, many uni- 
versities have integrated departments, 
that is, one department head and a 
homogeneous faculty to serve both 


college aad graduate school. In most 
cases, the chairman is a _ research 
scholar. Burdened by too many ad- 


ministrative responsibilities, he is apt 
to neglect the undergraduate courses. 
In such an environment, it is not 
uncommon for the faculty members 
to look down on those unfortunate 
colleagues who are assigned to teach 
the elementary or basic courses; and 
it is often the case that the first 
course, such as general biology or 
general chemistry, which should be 
taught by the ablest man on the 
staff, is relegated to the newcomer 
in the faculty or to one who is not 


2““Values, Methods, and Criteria in Teaching,” 
A Handbook for College Teachers, Bernice Brown 
Cronkhite, editor. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1950, p. 58. 
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considered very competent. It is 
refreshing to learn that in many 
universities the chairman of the 
department will teach the first or 
general course as well as a course in 
the graduate school and do both 
well, but such men are the exception. 
The unvoiced distinction between 
researcher and teacher is further 
strengthened, even in the integrated 
department, by the usual practice, in 
computing the teaching-load, of allow- 
ing two hours of teaching credit for 
each clock-hour of graduate instruc- 
tion. This practice is based on the 
proposition that the graduate faculty 
member will do research and so needs 
more time away from the classroom. 
When one considers that graduate 
classes are small and peopled by 
interested scholars, while undergrad- 
uate classes are large and _ pose 
disciplinary as well as tedious admin- 
istrative problems, it seems unfair 
to the undergraduate college teacher 
to use this dual system in computing 
load. It might be defendable if 
the undergraduate teacher were not 
required to produce original lab- 
oratory research, but the fact remains 
that under the present system the 
undergraduate as well as the graduate 
teacher must “publish or perish.” 


HE college teacher, then, unless 

he somehow manages to continue 
publishing, is in an unenviable posi- 
tion. Large numbers of disillusioned 
college teachers leave the profession 
after a few years in their chosen 
work, having failed to combine full- 
time teaching with research activities. 
The reason usually given for this 
defection is that the salary is inade- 
quate; or the administration may let 
out that it is due to a lack of the 
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true teaching spirit. Both statements 
may have some merit in the case, but 
it is suggested that the decisive 
reason is the conflict that arises 
when the teacher tries to measure 
up to the ambitious Jekyll and Hyde 
standards set up by the university. 
It is one thing to obtain the Ph.D. 
degree, but quite another to continue 
to produce worth-while research on 
a part-time basis. Why, then, waste 
the Ph.D. degree on a man who will 
not do research? The contention 
is that, even if he cannot produce 
good work, research activity aids his 
teaching directly. When a teacher 
is appointed to the faculty, however, 
he teaches the one or two subjects 
that need to be taught; except in 
graduate school, it does not matter 
much what his field of specialization 
may have been. We find teachers 
of histology whose private research 
may be in botany or in some more 
exotic field. In some cases, the col- 
lege teacher is more fortunate. He 
might be a comparative anatomist by 
specialization and, by a fortuitous 
decision, be teaching comparative 
anatomy. Still, even this man might 
not be as competent in the subject as 
a teacher who specialized in a different 
field before undertaking to teach 
anatomy. The anatomist might be 
spending all of his time in research 
on the phylogeny of the vertebrate 
eye, producing original papers in this 
limited field from time to time; he 
might never have seen the tuberculum 
impar of the embryo, for example, 
and yet lecture about it glibly from 
his secure notes, year after year, in 
discussing the origin of the tongue. 
On the other hand, a career-teacher 
assigned to teach comparative anat- 
omy might begin a lifetime of research 
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in this and in allied subject fields as a 
student himself; that is, instead of 
trying to force original papers of 
little worth on harried publishers, he 
might spend his time investigating 
all the aspects of the subject he is 
teaching, perusing not only the recog- 
nized textbooks but current journals 
as well. Such a man would perhaps 
find time to dissect a reptilian embryo 
and make a preparation to show his 
students when he talked about 
the tuberculum impar. This too is 
research, but unfortunately not the 
kind that wins promotions and ad- 
vances in rank and, what is more 
important, recognition. Which of the 
two will be a greater inspiration to 
the college student? The ready answer 
is that the original researcher, even if 
he is brusque and has no time to 
devote to undergraduates, will be the 
idol of the class. A canvass of the 
students in such a situation might 
yield a different answer. 


OT all competent teachers are 

proficient in research. They 
obtain the doctorate because it is 
necessary to win a position in college 
under the present system of uni- 
versity employment. It is part of 
the accepted program of teacher 
preparation. The man who aspires 
to be a college teacher must have 
the doctorate or must be working 
for it. In his book, Teacher in 
America, Jacques Barzun, perhaps a 
trifle caustic in his views, puts it 
this way: “The subject does not 
interest him, but it must be done; 
the book is not needed, but it must 
be written; the country needs teachers 
and teachers must have Ph.D.’s.’’ 
It is an untruth to say that all 


‘Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1945. p. 197. 
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doctoral candidates are guided by 
such a philosophy. It is notable, 
however, that only a handful of the 
Ph.D.’s of the country fulfill the 
promise of their preparation. A small 
number continue to publish important 
and often momentous work beyond 
the doctoral dissertation; generally, 
these are the men who staff our 
graduate schools. What happens to 
the thousands of doctors who become 
instructors in the liberal-arts colleges? 
As a rule, they do nothing beyond 
the dissertation; some become excel- 
lent college teachers, some do not. 
The apologist for the non-producing 
college teacher will say that he is 
prevented from doing research because 
of heavy teaching-loads, adminis- 
trative duties, or lack of research 
funds. This sort of excuse cannot 
be taken seriously. It is like saying 
that the artist in a garret cannot 
produce as fine a painting as his 
counterpart in a penthouse studio. 
If we were honest, we would admit 
that many of us simply do not have 
the ability to do original research 
but that we are good teachers not- 
withstanding, and that we have at 
least learned the method of research 
in our doctoral experience. But can 
we or dare we? No, because the 
ruling attitude is that if research is 
not done the faculty member is 
slothful or has lost interest in science. 
The result is that untold man-hours 
are wasted in pitiful attempts at 
research, when these hours could be 
better spent in useful activity in the 
classroom or community or even in 
bodily rest, for the teacher more 
then others must be concerned with 
maintaining a healthy disposition of 
both mind and body. Almost with 


the force of an eleventh command- 
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the young college 


«e 


ment, however, 
instructor is made to feel that 
when a man writes a scholarly book 
that reaches a dozen specialists he 
adds immeasurably to the world’s 
knowledge; whereas if he imparts 
his thought and his reading to one 
hundred and fifty students every year, 
he is wasting his time.’’s 

That there is need for a change 
in attitude is evident. The problem 
was covered cogently at a recent 
conference sponsored jointly by the 
American Council on Education and 
the Higher Education Division of 
the Office of Education. The follow- 
ing quotation taken from a paper 
prepared by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education which was 
read at the conference, points suc- 
cinctly to the basic flaw: 

The failure to recognize the essential 
differences between the work of the 
scholar and research worker, and the 
activities of the practitioners in the 
various professions, and of the conse- 
quent need for different educational 
programs for each has had particularly 
unfortunate consequences in the case of 
college teachers. On the assumption 
that research and teaching are similar 
activities, the graduate program has been 
built around the work of the scholarly 
investigator, and the future college teacher 
has learned little of the art and science of 
his future calling.‘ 

The further suggestion is made by 
Mr. McGrath that it is not necessary 
for the teacher to spend much time 
in research, either in graduate school 
or in the profession. If a teacher 


shows competence in research and 
can pursue individual investigation 
without impairing his teaching, he 


*Tbid., p. 202. 

’Kelley, Fred J. 
Teachers: Report of a Conference,” 
tion, VI (February 1, 1950), p. 129. 
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may even be encouraged in that 
direction. As a teacher, it is pri- 
marily necessary that he be aware 
of his responsibility to the often 
immature youth of the nation to 
know the sources of knowledge in 
his subject field, and “ ‘to cultivate 
the habit of reflective synthesis of 
already existing material.’ ’’® Despite 
such warnings and admonitions, col- 
lege administrators in large part 
continue to subscribe to the German 
university tradition of specialization. 
Departmental chairmen are chosen 


for renown in research or for other | 


reasons but not often for their ability 
to evaluate teaching methods and 
curricular materials. And it follows 
naturally that college teachers are 
selected because of research promise 
or because of publications and activi- 
ties in specialized fields that are not 
even remotely related to the job at 
hand, the education of college youth. 


Several universities show signs of | 


trying to remedy the situation, but the 
majority of our college youth is being 


trained in a university atmosphere | 


where teachers are not primarily 
concerned with citizenship and the 
inculcation of principles which young 
people will need to cope with the 
many problems confronting today’s 
world. 

In his book The Summing Up, 
W. Somerset Maugham writes: “I am 
a writer as I might have been a 
doctor or a lawyer. 
a profession that it is not surprising 
if a vast number of persons adopt 
it who have no qualifications for it.” 
This summation can be used as a 
double-edged criticism of current prac- 
tices. The competent researcher may 

[Continued on page 171] 
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An Outsider Looks at a Liberal 
Program in Education 


By FRANK R. PETERS 


An Appraisal of the Course in the College of the University of Chicago 


HE College program of the 

University of Chicago has 

been the subject of heated 
controversy. I have just spent a 
quarter watching this alleged heresy in 
action. I discovered the allegation 
to be false. And this discrepancy 
between allegation and fact poses a 
problem of communication, for it 
seems to me that what I saw is 
decidedly worth seeing for American 
college educators who are concerned 
with the teaching of the social sciences. 

I was prepared to smell out a heresy, 
if one existed, because of my own 
educational past, which i” foto was 
the fairly common and conventional 
educational background of a student 
preparing to teach. It did not pre- 
dispose me toward liking radical 
programs of education. I was not, 
however, completely satisfied with my 
own preparation. Because of this dis- 
satisfaction and my professional need 
to extend my knowledge, I was 
desirous of seeing other programs 
in action. 

Many of my friends and professors 
regarded the Chicago plan as the 
heart of a heresy and the seat of 
radicalism. By those who were con- 
structing the program, I found it was 
revered as a tremendous improvement 
over conventional college programs. 
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The literature on the College had 
given me a cloudy picture of what it 
really was like, except that clearly 
it was different. I concerned myself, 
at first hand, with the first quarter 
of a three-year sequence in the social 
sciences—Social Sciences 1. With the 
permission of the staff, I observed 
discussion sections freely and, in 
addition, attended the weekly staff 
meetings. It was an instructive and 
illuminating experience. 

The aim of education is to change 
student behavior: the student’s feel- 
ing, thinking, or acting. The changes 
sought are oriented toward certain 
desired modes of behavior; the subject- 
matter and methods employed (includ- 
ing lectures, discussions, examinations, 
and so on) are means for the attain- 
ment of these objectives. 

Any course, like any human experi- 
ence, brings about some changes in 
behavior. These proximate ends may 
or may not tally with the objectives 
sought. Evaluation of any course, 
therefore, involves determining not 
only the desirability of the objectives 
but also the effectiveness of the 
methods chosen by discovering the 
degree of connection between the 
proximate ends and objectives. This 
paper reports a small and impression- 
istic attempt at such an evaluation. 
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The objectives of Social Sciences 1 
involve both the development of skills 
and the achievement of understand- 
ing. The following excerpts give a 
good summary view of the skills and 
understanding sought: 


The special habits which the student 
is expected to develop in Social Sciences 1 
are connected with the reading and 
interpretation of these [original] texts and 
documents ... the skills involved in 
identifying an author’s argument, ana- 
lyzing it into its elements and seeing their 
interrelations, probing hidden assump- 
tions, evaluating the inner consistency of 
the argument, testing it by the conflicting 
views of other authors, isolating basic 
issues of disagreement, and appreciating 
the kinds of evidence required to resolve 
such conflicts. 

. the student should have begun to 
develop a historical sense of the demo- 
cratic tradition in the United States. 
That is, he should have become acquainted 
with the basic constellation of ideas in 
the tradition—“freedom,” “equality,” 
“natural rights,” “property,” “repre- 
sentative government,” “minority rights,” 
“general welfare”—and with the wide 
range of interpretation and reinterpreta- 
tion to which these ideas have been 
subjected by different individuals and 
groups and in different historical contexts.! 


These are, unquestionably, desir- 
able objectives. They are modes of 
behavior which relate directly to the 
aims of general education (education 
for problems common to all, regardless 
of employment or social status) and 
are directly pertinent to our societal 
aims. The skills are those necessary 
to cope intelligently with all social 
and political problems. To read 


critically and analyze objectively all 


1Singer, Milton B. “The Social Sciences,” The 
Idea and Practice of General Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. pp. 126-27. 
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arguments, when our radio, press, 
and television bombard us with com- 
ments which range from the intel- 
lectually sound to naked appeals to 
personal emotion or chauvinism, is of 
supreme value to the citizen gua indi- 
vidual and to the citizen gua citizen. 
And so, also, for the understanding 
of the “‘basic ideas,” for these are as 
relevant to present-day problems as 
they have been in past critical times. 

I can think of no better example 
than to note that both Soviet Russia 
and the United States propose to 
work for the “good” of the citizen, 
the “security ” and “‘freedom” of the 
“individual.” The difference between 
the practices of these countries is not 
simply that of lip service versus 
sincere effort. The differences result 
to a great extent from difterent 
conceptions of “good,” “freedom,” 
“security,” “equality,” the relation- 
ship of individual and state, and the 
means proper to the accomplishment 
of ends. When we understand these 
different conceptions, and then only, 
will we have the prerequisites neces- 
sary to act positively and wisely in 
our international relations. Then only 
can we promote our ideas and combat 
our antagonists’ ideas on a rationally 
and emotionally sound basis instead 
of appealing to the mutually used 
anathemas. 


HE understanding sought in 

Social Sciences 1 is more than 
memory of facts or particular inter- 
pretations. Rather the student should 
be able to structure and use the con- 
ceptions he gains in new and different 
problem areas. Because of this, the 
staff believes that lecture-textbook 
methods, wherein application and 
conception of ideas are made by 
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the lecturer or author, are not suited 
to the course. 

Instead of textbooks, the subject 
material consists of original writings 
of the best thinkers and writers on 
problems which emerged in critical 
times in United States history. The 
writings, taken from The People Shall 
Judge are focal points from which 
the different conceptions of the basic 
ideas, relationships, and _ solutions 
are discussed; for example, Cotton, 
Winthrop, Williams, and Penn on 
“liberty” in Puritan New England. 
In addition, Craven and Johnson’s 
one-volume history, The United States, 
is used to provide historical con- 
tinuity and, more particularly, the 
circumstantial context from which 
the problems and conceptual ideas 
evolved. 

The student is expected to read and 
analyze the writings and related con- 
text, but the basic method for 
eliciting the behavior sought is the 
discussion of the writings in small 
class groups. The instructors do not 
serve as master minds, spouting 
forth the “proper” and “true” inter- 
pretations for the students to note 
and memorize. Rather, they attempt 
by inquisitive questions such as, Is 
the constitution a democratic instru- 
ment? What is democracy? to focus 
the student’s attention on primary 
issues and to elicit critical and 
analytical discussion. 

Each student writes two papers 
each quarter in which he contrasts 
different interpretations of issues or 
problems. Midquarterly and quar- 


2Staff of Social Sciences 1, editors. Vols. I and 
II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
For an excellent discussion of the course itself, 
see Jay Williams’ “Original Writings as the Text,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XXI (June, 1950), 
pp. 281-87, 336. 

3Boston: Ginn and Company, 1947. 
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terly examinations are offered to give 
the student a means of evaluating 
his progress and, to a limited extent, 
to indicate how he should prepare for 
the comprehensive examination. The 
comprehensive is given at the com- 
pletion of all three quarters of Social 
Sciences 1 and covers the year’s work. 

This comprehensive is the sole 
determiner of whether or not the 
student has, so far as the College is 
concerned, attained the objectives 
sought and will be credited with 
passing the course. It is prepared 
by the Examiner’s Office and is the 
same for all students. The _ indi- 
vidual instructor, therefore, has no 
influence on the mark of the student. 
As a result, in discussions and papers 
the student is free from the tempta- 
tion to defer to the instructor. 


HAT behavior changes really 

take place in these students? 
To ascertain these changes objec- 
tively would require a carefully 
prepared testing program. Such a 
program could be undertaken, and 
would provide valuable data for 
evaluating the course. However, to 
obtain some general notion of what 
the course accomplished, a much 
simpler procedure seemed sufficient. 
From my observations, from the 
opinions voiced in staff meetings, 
and from personal discussions with 
staff members and present and former 
students, I was able to arrive at some 
conclusions concerning the nature of 
behavior changes. They appeared to 
me to be: 


Recognition and partial understanding of 
the various interpretations of the 
“basic ideas.” This includes limited 
ability to apply the conceptions to 
different problems. 
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Realization that all arguments and inter- 
pretations are based on explicit or 
implicit premises or assumptions, and 
increased skill in digging out these 
assumptions. 

Recognition and partial evaluation of 
some of the preconceptions and assump- 
tions which the students held (often- 
times unconsciously). 

Some comprehension of the contextual 
relationship of events and ideas and the 
reciprocal influences between them. 

Improved reading and analysis of the 
writings, with increased skill at recog- 
nizing and judging arguments and 
assumptions. 

Increased ability to communicate and 
intelligently discuss issues with others. 


If I am correct in asserting that 
these are the real ends of the course, 
the methods used can be regarded 
as reasonably efficient. The skills 
improved correlate closely with the 
skills desired, and the understanding 
achieved is closely akin to the under- 
standing sought. Two of the proxi- 
mate ends, increased communication 
ability and evaluation of one’s assump- 
tions, do not reflect objectives sought, 
but both can be regarded as valuable 
to the ultimate objectives of general 
education and society. 

Most of the proximate ends which 
I presented were qualified. This does 
not mean that I was dissatisfied with 
the course, but I believe that it could 
be improved. First of all, since the 
primary skill sought is the ability to 
read and analyze original writings, 
some initial expenditure of time exclu- 
sively devoted to critical reading 
should be highly rewarding. 

The majority of these students 
have never been required to read 
anything more difficult than the 
usual high-school history compen- 
dium. They are used to grasping 
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only predigested ideas and ready- 
made outcomes. As a result, most 
of them have not the slightest notion 
of how to read original writings and 
recognize the ideas, assumptions, and 
arguments developed. 

These students make progress in 
reading, but it is slow and the end 
results are not impressive. Some 
little initial instruction, of course, 
will not immediately transform them 
into competent readers—that will 
take years of work by the students 
themselves. From this point of view 
it can be argued that they must 
develop their own habits of reading. 
This is true, but it is not, to me, a 
sufficient argument against giving 
some attention to the art of reading 
as such; that is, the art of seeing the 
development of an argument, the 
meanings of an author’s terms, and 
his conclusions, by paying strict 
attention to his wording and sen- 
tence and paragraph structure and 
organization. 

To initiate this habit, which few, if 
any, of the students possess, it would 
seem wise to devote some time to 
developing the art itself, divorced 
from immediate attention to the 
complex and novel ideas often imbed- 
ded in the course readings. A few 
weeks spent in oral reading and 
analysis in class of a short paper 
or two dealing with simpler and more 
familiar ideas would, I believe, give 
impetus to the change in habits 
desired. 

A second step toward improving 
the course would be to cut even 
further the quantity of material 
studied. The students in the sections 
I observed had difficulty in keeping 
pace with the schedule, and discus- 
sions were often cut short of full 
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development. Much of the trouble 
doubtless results from lack of reading 
skill. This handicap will take much 
time to overcome. Meanwhile, it 
seems to me that the objectives 
would be better served by decreasing 
the amount of material handled. 
This should be done by cutting the 
number of readings rather than 
the selections themselves. The latter 
method would result in an eclectic 
collection of ideas which could be 
readily discussed, but the student 
would not find it necessary to dig 
the ideas and arguments out of the 
writings, and the primary skill sought 
would not be forthcoming. 

Another method of improving the 
over-all effectiveness of the course 
would be to require more written 
work. Writing, I believe, is an effec- 
tive learning experience in this course 
because it compels the student to 
structure ideas in terms which he 
understands. Although discussion is 
a remarkable learning experience, it 
often allows the student to go with 
the current rather than to make his 
own interpretations. As a result, his 
position is frequently not clarified or 
clearly recognized, even by himself. 
When the student puts his analysis 
on paper, he is more or less forced to 
clarify and delimit his ideas. 

Another point at which the course 
could be strengthened is in the com- 
prehensive examination. This exami- 
nation, which covers the year’s work, 
assumes vital importance because it 
alone determines the student’s mark. 
The 1949 comprehensive which I 
examined did not in my estimation 
fairly reflect the objectives of the 
course. If this is true, it may well 
deter or prevent the attainment of 
course objectives. 
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HE students I observed were 

initially quite well motivated; 
that is, interested in improving 
their reading and analytical skills, 
understanding the writings, and com- 
prehending concepts, ideas, and argu- 
ments. Students, however, are very 
concerned about passing the com- 
prehensives and qualifying for a 
degree. If they come to believe 
(either from published copies of old 
“comps” or from talking with stu- 
dents who have taken them) that 
what they have been expending their 
time on is not commensurately helpful 
on the comprehensives, they may 
redirect their energies to those aspects 
of learning which apparently will help 
them most on the examinations. 
Application to the attainment of the 
real objectives will decline as the 
students attempt to achieve more 
and more of what they have come to 
believe to be the tested aspects of the 
course. 

I analyzed the examination by 
rating each question for the skill or 
understanding which it appeared to 
test; that is, the kind of thinking 
necessary in order to answer the 
question. For this purpose I used 
the following ratings which I indi- 
cated by capital letters: 


Memory of temporal placement of 
events (A). 

Memory of spatial placement of facts, 
statements, and provisos (B). 

Skill in reading, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing new material (C). 

Ability to compare and contrast opposing 
arguments and interpretations (D). 
Ability to structure concepts, ideas, and 

related facts in new problem areas (E). 
Ability to express interpretations, com- 
parisons, and structures (F). 


Ratings which I marked A and B, 
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since they are concerned with memory 
almost exclusively, seem only remotely 
related to course objectives. They 
do indicate some idea of historical 
continuity and knowledge of the 
contents of various writings and 
documents. C, D, and E do reflect 
course objectives, and questions which 
I so rated seem to me to be valid 
questions for purposes of the course. 
The Social Sciences 1 Comprehensive 
Examination, June 7, 1949, which I 
rated consisted of 280 objective ques- 
tions (worth 70 per cent of the total 
score) ; the remainder were of the short 
essay type. Of the 280, I rated 133 
(48 per cent) exclusively A or B, 
or a combination of these. In addi- 
tion 61 others (22 per cent) partially 
involved A or B. All of the short 
essay questions involved B. Seventy- 
two (26 per cent) of the objective 
questions I rated C, and 40 others 
(14 per cent) were combinations 
involving C. About half of the short 
essay questions involved C. Rating 
D, in combination with others, I 
assigned to 25 (g per cent) of the 
objective questions. Only 19 (7 per 
cent) of the objective questions seemed 
to involve E; however, over half of 
the essay questions did so. Rating F 
resides inherently in the essay ques- 
tions and could not, of course, be 
tested in the objective questions. 
Without going further into detail it 
becomes evident that, if my ratings 
are reasonable approximations, the 
outcome of the test would appear to 
depend predominantly on memory. 
The ability to read and analyze is 
tested in approximately 40 per cent 
of all test items, whereas the ability 
to structure concepts, ideas, and 
related facts (the kind of understand- 
ing sought) is of comparatively small 
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importance in the sum of the under- 
standings and abilities tested. 

The apparent undue emphasis on 
pure memory is partially rectified in 
the actual scoring by weighting the 
questions. Those questions dealing 
with the other understandings and 
skills in the 1949 examination were 
valued at two points instead of one. 
The questions rated exclusively A or 
B, however, still accounted for almost 
40 per cent of the possible score for 
objective questions. And this weight- 
ing in scoring does not alter the 
possible effect on the student of the 
apparent nature of the examination. 

It may be impossible or unde- 
sirable to lessen the amount of 
memory involved in this examination. 
To remember how and why certain 
men and certain documents stood on 
the various issues may be the best 
way to retain the concepts and 
interpretations involved; that is, the 
men and documents may be valuable 
as cubicles in which one can place 
and keep the ideas. But memoriza- 
tion per se should not outweigh the 
other, and to me more important, 
objectives. More stress should be 
put on structuring and applying the 
concepts and ideas, comparing one 
interpretation with another, and criti- 
cally reading and analyzing new 
material. 


HAVE reported discursively the 

impressions I have of Chicago's 
Social Sciences 1 course. The venture 
has not left me satisfied. Several 
pertinent questions have been sug- 
gested to me which I cannot answer 
and which deserve further study and 
consideration. Most of these ques- 
tions concern proximate ends, and 

[Continued on page 170] 
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Geography in Higher Education 


By DAVID FIRMAN 


Potentialities both Functional and Cultural 


events have indicated the fallacy 

of attempting to provide a general 
education without some geographic 
training. Each day new places in 
the world are suddenly brought into 
focus through the media of news- 
papers, magazines, and newscasts— 
Iran, India, Tibet, and parts of the 
Middle East—all significantly in- 
volved with our foreign policy and 
some aspects of our everyday life. 
Yet the ignorance of our population 
in things geographic is well known. 
Surveys conducted by the New York 
Times, as well as other interested 
agencies, have revealed that large 
numbers of persons in various walks 
of life and in various stages of 
schooling have little conception of the 
salient characteristics of their own 
environment, let alone one that is 
distant. 

Many teachers, particularly those 
in the social sciences, complete their 
pre-professional requirements without 
even learning the concepts of geog- 
raphy that help connect and make 
meaningful the other social sciences 
and natural sciences. Yet these per- 
sons are expected to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools the 
principal highlights of world under- 
standing, conservation of resources, 
understanding of China, Japan, India, 
the British Commonwealth, and other 
major political divisions of the world. 


|: RECENT years numerous 
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The assumption that geographic 
knowledge has been sufficiently mas- 
tered in elementary and secondary 
school is not warranted. Few students 
entering college have displayed evi- 
dence of such background. Now, 
more than ever, it is apparent that 
geography is a necessary part of the 
college curriculum. Without the ex- 
periences furnished by this vital 
subject, intelligent participation and 
comprehension of past and contem- 
porary affairs of global scope are 
greatly diminished. 

In spite of the woefully subordinate 
role assigned to geography in our 
educational system as a whole, the 
expansion of geographic training in 
universities and colleges in recent 
years appears hopeful. Many col- 
leges have recognized the possibilities 
that geography courses may offer their 
students through the explanations of 
human relationships to their environ- 
ment, conservation problems, the 
occurrence and nature of principal 
economic resources, and geographical 
backgrounds of history. After the 
Second World War many new geog- 
raphy departments were started at 
various institutions, among them 
Utah, Montana State, Oregon State, 
and the University of Nevada. In 
some cases, departments which were 
already organized expanded their 
offerings to include specialized or addi- 
tional regional courses; for example, 
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the University of North Caro- 
lina, Colgate, and Indiana. At the 
universities of Maryland, Northwest- 
ern, Syracuse, Virginia, and California 
at Los Angeles, graduate facilities in 
geography were improved. 

The ability of geography to fulfill 
a variety of objectives, both practical 
and cultural, has resulted in its 
adoption as preparatory background 
in three well-defined occupational 
areas: teachers’ colleges; federal, state, 
and county planning commissions; 
and various governmental agencies, 
such as military intelligence, foreign 
commerce, Bureau of the Census, Army 
map service, and the armed forces. 
During the Second World War an 
impressive number of governmental 
agencies utilized qualified geographers 
for many positions which few other 
fields of study could fill. Although 
many of these positions were termi- 
nated at the end of the war, the 
present international crises have had 
the effect of increasing the demand 
for persons having professional geo- 
graphic training. The result has been 
a noticeable influx of students into 
institutions offering majors for under- 
graduates as well as graduate work in 


geography. 


NUMBER of surveys concern- 
ing the status of geography in 
higher education! have been made by 
interested private individuals and the 


1The material for this portion of the paper is 
based on the following articles or surveys: Otis W. 
Freeman, “Status and Purposes of College Geog- 
raphy,” Higher Education, (October, 1948); 
“Geography Offering :S in Universities and Colleges 
of the United States,” Higher Educati on, (November 
15, 1948); Benjamin E. Thomas, “College Geog- 


raphy in the Rocky Mountain States,” Journal of 
Geography, (April, 1949); Benjamin Fine, ““Geog- 
raphy Almost Ignored in Colleges, Survey Shows,” 
New York Times, (December 18, 1950); J. R. Schwen- 
deman, Directory of College Geography of the United 
States, University of Kentucky (Vol. II, 


Yo. 2), 1951. 
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United States Office of Education, 
These have revealed that no standard- 
ized programs of geography are pro- 
vided, and that only a comparatively 
small number of institutions offer 
a major in this field. The United 
States Office of Education survey, 
made in 1947-48, was based on a 
study of 1,015 liberal-arts colleges 
and universities. It included most 
of the larger institutions as well as 
many smaller ones, and the data are 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
obtained up to the present time. 

The results of the survey substan- 
tiate to some degree the statements 
made in the earlier discussion of the 
need for geography. Although nearly 
60 per cent of the liberal-arts colleges 
and universities provide some under- 
graduate course in geography, only 
17 per cent of these list enough for a 

major or minor in the field. Nearly 
67 per cent of the liberal-arts schools 
which offered geography did so in 
order to provide a service to a 
particular department such as teacher 
training or business administration. 
Courses given under these conditions 
were mostly economic geography, 
which is, of course, only one phase of 
geographic training. 

As a group, colleges of education 
and teacher-training schools include 
geography as a part of their cur- 
riculums. Over 67 per cent offer a 
sufficient number of courses to enable 
a student to utilize the subject as a 
major or minor field toward a degree. 
More than eight colleges of education 
grant the Master of Arts with geog- 
raphy as the major. Many large 
state and private universities have 
developed outstanding geography de- 
partments and are able to offer 


programs for the Doctor of Philosophy 
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degree, and at such institutions as 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and Teachers College of Columbia, it 
is possible to do work for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in the teaching 
or supervision of geography. 

The universities and colleges offer- 
ing geography as a major subject 
leading to higher degrees tend to 
display different viewpoints concern- 
ing emphasis. In some cases these 
are a reflection of the current interests 
of the staff; in other cases they may 
be due to an outgrowth of the purpose 
for which the subject has been taught 
from the start. At Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, and to some degree Nebraska 
and Maryland, emphasis is on eco- 
nomic geography and other courses 
of particular use to business adminis- 
tration. At Maryland, several regional 
courses are partially designed to satisfy 
the needs of majors in education. 
The University of Chicago and some 
others provide special work in land 
and community planning. Wisconsin 
tends to stress physiography, climatol- 
ogy, and regional geography. The 
main emphasis at Clark has been field 
work, cartography, human and eco- 
nomic geography. The reflection of 
faculty interests is notably illustrated 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley, where the emphasis tends 
to be in the fields of botany, anthro- 
pology, climatology, and economic 
geography. A more balanced pro- 
gram is offered at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, where 
numerous systematic as well as 
regional courses are represented but 
regional emphasis may be observed. 
At the University of Washington, 
regional studies and land use, and 
human geography, form the core. 
Unusually strong emphasis on a single 
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phase of geography is noticeable at 
some universities: particularly at 
Yale, which specializes in political 
geography primarily in the interests 
of its international-relations program; 
and at Johns Hopkins, where the 
stress is placed on tropical agricultural 
geography and related subjects. 
Other schools have utilized the 
advantages of location or the interests 
of staff members and are able to 
present special courses. Two exam- 
ples are the departments of the 
universities of Maryland and Louisi- 
ana. The proximity of Maryland to 
Washington, D.C., makes possible 
the offering of advanced cartographic 
courses, while at Louisiana a course 
in the geomorphology of deltas and 
flood plains is appropriately enough 
presented to interested students. 


NOTHER characteristic of the 
status of geography in higher 
education brought out by the United 
States Office of Education survey is 
that most departments are affiliated 
with another subject field. Some 
schools like Clark and Virginia have 
schools of geography. Among the 
1,01§ institutions surveyed, about one 
hundred had separate departments of 
geography. But most of the geog- 
raphy courses in schools without 
separate departments are taught 
under the supervision of departments 
of geology, earth sciences, anthropol- 
ogy, education, history, physical sci. 
ence, government, or other subjects. 
The classification by institutions of 
geography in the general field of 
knowledge is also revealing. Its posi- 
tion in 60 per cent of the schools 
surveyed is in the social sciences, 
while 20 per cent consider it to be a 
physical science. 
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In most colleges where the geog- 
raphy curriculum is sufficiently vari- 
able in nature, it is classified according 
to regional, systematic, and technique 
courses. However, regional geography 
constitutes the core of the depart- 
mental program in most instances. 
Of some 257 institutions offering a 
major and minor in the field of 
geography, courses were arranged 
primarily on a continental basis. 
In relative frequency of occurrence 
are North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
Regional courses on the Pacific or 
Polar areas are presented by less than 
20 per cent of the institutions sur- 
veyed. In a few cases a very broad 
division into courses dealing with the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
is observed. The local state as a 
regional course in geography is offered 
by about 55 per cent of the colleges. 
Large departments frequently offer 
individual research courses, problem 
courses, and seminars on selected 
continental regions. 

The systematic courses given in 
geography departments are those 
which are allied with other scientific 
or social-science fields with a special 
emphasis on the geographic point of 
view. These may pertain to the 
physical environment and generally 
include geomorphology, climatology, 
plant geography, soil geography, or 
they may be concerned with the 
cultural environment and be com- 
prised of courses such as conservation, 
political geography, historical geog- 
raphy of the United States, urban 
geography, the geography of trans- 
portation and land utilization, as well 
as others. 


In general, the usual technique 


courses offered by the large institu- 
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tions are cartography, map interpreta- 
tion, educational geography, field 
courses, map intelligence, and meth- 
odology in geography or the nature of 
geography. 

A number of departments have also 
developed special courses which may 
be both regional and systematic in 
character. Many of the titles sug- 
gest the scope of content and some- 
times reflect a special staff member’s 
interest. Among these are such courses 

s “Frontiers of Geography” (Chi- 
cago), “History, Nature, and Meth- 
odology of Geography” (Maryland), 
“Growth of Geographic Thought” 
(U.C.L.A.), “Population Problems” 
(Clark), “‘Underdeveloped Areas” 


(Maryland), “‘Race and Culture” 
(Columbia), and “Geography of 
Minerals” (Pennsylvania State). 


HE pattern of geography in 

higher education may be char- 
acterized by great variability as 
to course content and topical empha- 
sis. On the other hand, certain 
courses such as economic and regional 
geography seem to be offered in 
nearly all institutions. According to 
various surveys, the position of geog- 
raphy in higher education is advancing 
to one of more general recognition. 
Enrollment alone indicates that it is 
of considerable significance in the 
curriculums of a large number of 
schools. During the academic year 
1949-50, there were about 235,619 
students of all categories enrolled in 
some 3,477 geography courses through- 
out the country (based on a survey of 
625 institutions). However, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the relatively small 
offering of geography that many 
schools provide, especially when it is 
presumed that their general educa- 
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tional objectives are the same as those 
of other schools which emphasize 
geography. 

By and large, the curriculums 
of higher education do not provide 
geographic background for the major- 
ity of the students. In this respect, 
at least, despite the statements of 
objectives to the contrary, the general 
education received by most college 
men and women is deficient. 

The réle of any subject is closely 
related to the needs it may serve in 
the educational program. If it were 
not for the fact that many educators 
agree on the need for geographic 
training, one might feel that perhaps 
geography might well remain a minor 
or restricted field of study. How- 
ever, the contributions of this subject 
to a dynamic society are manifold, 
and they are not duplicated by any 
other subject offered in the cur- 
riculum. There is a definite need to 
re-examine the potential place of 
geography in education in terms of its 
general objectives and_ philosophy. 
What are these, and how can their 
attainment enhance our social needs? 

In general, the aims and philosophy 
of geography in education are similar 
to those of other disciplines. Teaching 
the subject, however, offers unusual 
opportunities to promote many desir- 
able attitudes, understandings and 
appreciations, and skills which are a 
necessary part of modern living. The 
very nature of the content of geog- 
raphy makes such objectives readily 
attainable in many respects. Some 
of these broader aims may be briefly 
noted as: 


1. Developing an attitude of interest in 
other countries 

2. Developing attitudes of understanding 
and friendliness toward the customs 
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of other peoples, as well as among 
ourselves 

3. Understanding the problems of other 
nations and realizing that these are 
of vital concern to ourselves, and that 
we are inevitably involved in their 
co-operative solution 

4. Developing a sympathetic insight into 
the problems and conditions shaping 
the growth of other peoples 

5. Developing the concept that under- 
standing a country or region necessarily 
involves a knowledge of its major 
geographical assets and liabilities, and 
that geography is a valuable functional 
tool in this respect 

6. Developing skill in reading and utilizing 
maps, and applying this skill to think- 


ing situations 


Such general goals of geography in 
the area of education become more 
comprehensive if they are considered 
along with the distinctive contribu- 
tions that may be made. 


N ATTEMPTING to point out 

the distinctiveness of geography 
in the field of knowledge and how it 
can contribute to higher education, 
it is necessary, at least, very briefly 
to analyze its principal contents. 
As in the case of other disciplines, 
controversies exist concerning the 
scope and methodology of geography. 
It has been frequently said that it 
occupies a position midway between 
the natural sciences and the social 
sciences, and that its content is 
drawn from both areas of knowledge. 
This is true. Since all earth phe- 
nomena, physical and cultural, fall 
into these two categories, what is 
there left for the geographer to do? 
In the natural sciences the geologist 
studies rocks; the botanist, plants; the 
meteorologist, climate and weather. 
In the social sciences the historian 
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studies events in time; the economist, 
economic systems; the anthropologist, 
man; and so on. Obviously this 
could be extended still further. What 
does the geographer study? 

Since time immemorial, geography 
has been concerned with the location 
of places, areas, and regions, through- 
out the earth. It has been concerned 
with describing them or trying to 
explain differences from place to 
place. And geographers have always 
been concerned with maps and their 
utilization to better locate and 
describe the earth’s surface. The 
things that geographers study, then, 
are places, areas, and regions. The 
first two are dimensional in nature, 
while a region may be defined in 
various ways depending upon the 
purposes in mind. 

Regions may be _ differentiated 
according to the interaction of physi- 
cal and cultural phenomena in the 
environment. In a sense, places over 
the earth have a personality derived 
through such interaction. The evalu- 
ation and explanation of the relation- 
ships existing between man’s activities 
and developments and the natural 
elements—climate, soils, topography, 
vegetation, drainage, and minerals— 
in any region is the work of geog- 
raphers. The special process by which 
the diverse elements of a region are 
analyzed and correlated to form a 
total, comprehensive picture is unique 
in itself and, in effect, a major con- 
tribution of geography to the field of 
knowledge. Sometimes called a sci- 


ence, sometimes an art, it is essentially 
a technique of synthesis. In studying 
a region the geographer does not 
hesitate to utilize information from 
specialists on any single element, 
such as soils, climate, plant cover, or 
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history. His contribution lies in being 
able to integrate the information in 
relation to the other physical or 
cultural factors of the region and to 
provide insight into the human prob- 
lems and its comparative relations to 
other regions. 


EOGRAPHY in higher education 

is valuable as a course of study 
both from the functional and general 
viewpoints. Students preparing for 
specific fields such as city and regional 
planning, government, history, eco- 
nomics, political science, anthropol- 
ogy, and education may benefit 
greatly by a variety of courses in 
geography which are designed to 
fulfill their specific needs of the 
knowledge of regions, maps, urban 
geography, transportation geography, 
and others. The preparation of pro- 
fessional geographers, for whom there 
is an increasing demand in teachers’ 
colleges and in universities as well as 
in numerous governmental agencies 
and state civil-service positions, may 
also be accomplished through specific 
geography curriculums. 

Teachers’ colleges, in particular, 
would provide better-qualified _ per- 
sonnel in the social-science field at all 
levels if geographic background were 
included in their training. The 
modern curriculums in elementary 
and secondary schools are very broad 
in their treatment of history, eco- 
nomics, and politics. But geography, 
which would readily serve in articu- 
lating much of the material that must 
be presented under the social-studies 
program by a teacher who is normally 
qualified in a single field, is seldom 
stressed. Several college courses dur- 
ing pre-teaching training of a regional- 
cultural nature would be of great 
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assistance to the average teacher who 
is faced with the problem of success- 
fully helping pupils in understanding 
various aspects of nations and their 
peoples. The difficulty of promoting 
an appreciation of world problems and 
world-mindedness could also be greatly 
reduced by utilizing teachers who have 
acquired geographic background. 

A move to offset the traditional 
lack of articulation of knowledge has 
been made by several institutions 
which have initiated programs of 
areal or regional studies and inte- 
grated seminars in which a number 
of disciplines may participate. By 
thus pooling resources of knowledge 
and diverse points of view, a more 
penetrating analysis and knowledge 
of an area may be obtained. In 
operating along such lines, each dis- 
cipline contributes its own particular 
skills and ideas, and at the same time 
receives advantageous data from those 
with which it works. In _ essence, 
each discipline is being utilized not 
only in research but in_ practical 
application to human problems. This 
does not relegate research to a sub- 
ordinate position, but, rather, nullifies 
the concept that “knowledge is for 
knowledge’s sake” in favor of the 
concept that knowledge is to improve 
life. 

Area programs and institutes uti- 
lizing this scheme hold great promise 
of accomplishment. At the present 
time they are in operation at the 
universities of Pennsylvania, Yale, 
Harvard, Michigan, Columbia, and 
several others. Although geography 
may not be used in all cases, the 
integrating contribution inherent in 
geography offers considerable oppor- 
tunity to achieve more successful 
results. Geography is important in 
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co-ordinated regional studies; this is 
one area of higher education where its 
contributions and worth cannot be 
denied. 

Geographic background in any field 
of study in college brings an awareness 
of relationship and implications out- 
side the immediate area of study, even 
if it be technical in nature. Not only 
is it a matter of the functional sig- 
nificance of geography in education, 
but also of its potential contribution 
to better citizenship. Geography is 
global in scope. In describing and 
analyzing the differences that exist 
from place to place over the earth, it 
inevitably points out the interde- 
pendency of regions, of nations, and 
of peoples. It promotes the concept 
that our own way of living is depend- 
ent upon economic, political, and 
other activities of peoples in dis- 
tant lands. Geography unavoidably 
teaches the need for international 
co-ordination in human relationships 
and discourages attitudes of inter- 
national irresponsibility and _isola- 
tionism. For these reasons, geog- 
raphy as a subject in college is 
invaluable. 

It is difficult to understand how 
the designers of college curriculums 
have failed to observe the need for 
geographic training of students in 
higher education. The average col- 
lege student is permitted to choose 
whether or not he should be informed 
about such vital information as con- 
servation of resources, other cultures 
than his own, how to read a map, the 
principal features of the environment 
of his own country, as well as much 
more. He may leave college after 
four years and scarcely realize the 
importance of knowing, before voting, 
about problems of river pollution, 
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traffic congestion, soil erosion, plan- 
ning aspects of city and regional 
zoning, and so on. Will this same 
student be able to read more carefully 
the conflicting newspaper comments 
on the foreign affairs of our country? 
Will he be one of those who did not 
know where Korea was a year ago? 
Will he be part of a large portion of 
our population who were undoubtedly 
impressed with a newspaper report 
about how the U.S.S.R. was preparing 
to invade India by means of “broad 
valley passes” through the Hima- 
layas? The fact that many such 
misconceptions can be foisted upon a 
geographically unaware citizenry is 
certainly no laughing matter. 


N SUMMARIZING then, the réle 

of geography in higher education 
may be applicable to three major 
curricular organizations: the general- 
education program, the interdepart- 
mental programs, a department for 
professional geography training. 

Under the general-education pro- 
gram a one-year, three-hour, regional- 
cultural course would be a requirement 
for all students for graduation. Prefer- 
ably this could be given during the 
sophomore year, after the students 
have had experience in other required 
liberal-arts courses. This one-year 
course would be designed to fulfill 
the general needs of students for 
geography. 

The requirements of an interdepart- 
mental program are more flexible than 
those of a general-education pro- 
gram. When departments are working 
together on common regional or areal 
problems, a variety of courses in each 
field, including geography, can be 
designed to fulfill more detailed or 
specific needs than under the general 
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scheme. The student will already 
have had the basic experience pro- 
vided under the general-graduation 
requirement. His following courses 
in geography then could be directed 
to his own interests based on those 
in his major field. Thus, if he were 
specializing in history of Asia, he 
might take geography courses on 
China, Southeast Asia as a whole, or 
on India. Other social scientists or 
natural scientists who desired regional 
specialties in their own field might 
do likewise. On the other hand, 
some students may desire to take 
specialized geography courses such as 
the “Geography of Underdeveloped 
Areas,” or “European Resources,” or 
the “Economic Geography of South- 
east Asia.” It should be pointed out 
that students enrolled as geography 
majors should be doing the same 
thing; that is, taking courses in 
various other social sciences in accord- 
arice with their desires or needs, 
whichever the case may be. 

Professional geographic training 
could play an important réle in 
providing a component of the fore- 
going programs as well as preparing 
qualified personnel for other schools 
and governmental agencies. The broad 
nature of geography precludes any 
possible omission on the part of the 
geography major of close contact 
with other scientific disciplines. Re- 
gardless of whether or not he par- 
ticipates in an interdepartmental 
program, he must acquire a diverse 
acquaintanceship with numerous fields 
of knowledge. 

It might appear that education 
majors have been neglected in this 
somewhat radical series of proposals. 
But such is not the actual case. If 

[Continued on page 170] 
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A Student-centered Program 


The Program in Practice at Franklin and Marshall College 


By THEODORE H. COPELAND, JR. 


HE concept of the student- 

centered approach is no longer 

new in educational circles. 
It has been generally accepted on 
every level of our educational system 
as being worthy of merit, and prac- 
tices illustrative of this approach are 
becoming more and more numerous. 
There is perhaps the most opportunity 
for its being employed at the college 
level, particularly in the small liberal- 
arts college. Franklin and Marshall 
College has attempted to move for- 
ward with this student-centered idea 
in mind, and the program it has 
developed through its student per- 
sonnel services has attracted con- 
siderable attention and praise. 

A college for men located in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, heart of both 
fertile farmland and large-scale indus- 
trial plants, Franklin and Marshall 
occupies a position of leadership in 
the community. The college was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1787, and is the third oldest in the 
state, the thirteenth oldest in the 
nation. As a church-related college, 
it is especially conscious of its respon- 
sibility to its students as individuals. 
An enrollment of about one thousand 
permits the use of many personnel 
practices which are not feasible at a 
larger college or university. 

The program begins immediately 
after a boy has been accepted for 
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admission. He and his parents are 
urged to visit the college sometime 
during the summer preceding the 
fall opening. Since the great major- 
ity of Franklin and Marshall students 
come from Pennsylvania and adjoin- 
ing states, the visit does not create 
a travel problem. Upon arriving on 
campus, the boy and his parents 
meet with the dean, his assistant, 
or the director of admissions, and 
any questions they may have are 
discussed. The student’s schedule 
for the first semester is arranged 
during this conference, so that the 
boy and his parents may get a 
preview of the coming year. 

After this has been done, they 
are shown around the campus. The 
history of the college, its buildings, 
its facilities, and other topics of 
interest are covered during this 
informal tour. Of particular interest 
is the dormitory room where the boy 
will live during his freshman year. 
(Mother often likes to take measure- 
ments for curtains, rugs, and so on!) 
He is given the name and address of 
his prospective roommate, and is 
urged to get in touch with him and 
become acquainted before college 
begins. 

With this background, coming to 
college loses much of its strangeness 
and the boy is enabled to adjust 
more readily to his new surroundings. 
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To further aid the Freshman in 
adjusting to college life, a pre-college 
orientation program is carried on for 
three days preceding the beginning 
of classes. During this time he has 
the opportunity of learning more 
about the college, and of meeting the 
upper-class student leaders and the 
administrative staff. Physical exam- 
inations, swimming tests, and photo- 
graphs are also taken at this time. 
A faculty reception provides an initial 
informal contact between the Fresh- 
man and his instructors, and these 
contacts are continued during the 
year in weekly student-faculty coffee 
hours sponsored jointly by the student 
Y.M.C.A. and the Student Union 
Board. All members of the college 
family are invited to attend the 
coffee hours to find fellowship together 
in an informal atmosphere. 


N ADDITION to the pre-college 

program, a more formal orientation 
program is carried on during the 
first semester. The freshman class 
is divided into small groups of about 
twenty, each group meeting with a 
faculty leader who has been carefully 
selected. These small groups meet 
informally for an hour once a week. 
The material covered and the prob- 
lems discussed in each group are 
chosen by its members, so that every 
group discusses those areas in which 
it feels a need. Upperclassmen and 
guests are invited to meet with the 
groups as the occasion arises. Student 
problems illustrative of the type of 
material covered in these meetings 
are: how to study, college regulations, 
fraternities, preparing for tests, stu- 
dent activities, part-time job oppor- 
tunities, and budget problems. Peri- 


odic evaluation of the program by 
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the Freshmen provides for continued 
improvement from year to year. 

The group leader serves as an 
important contact for the Freshman, 
but in addition each is assigned a 
faculty adviser who is a member 
of the department in which the 
student intends to major. The faculty 
adviser is an important source of 
information concerning choice of 
courses, curriculum problems, future 
vocational opportunities in the field, 
and so on. If a Freshman has no 
idea in what field he wants to major, 
he is assigned a faculty adviser 
“at large.” However, when he does 
choose his major (which, at the latest, 
is at the end of his sophomore year), 
the head of the department auto- 
matically becomes his adviser. 

Mid-semester marks are reported 
for all Freshmen and _ first-semester 
Sophomores. These marks enable the 
college to detect deficiencies in what 
is hoped will be sufficient time to 
correct them before the term ends. 
The Assistant to the Dean, who is 
also adviser to the Freshmen, has 
personal interviews with each stu- 
dent who is doing poorly, and 
together they map out a program for 
improving the student’s scholastic 
standing. The student may find it 
necessary to seek his instructors for 
suggestions, get a tutor for a few 
hours a week, work on improving 
study habits, or readjust his academic 
load. Notes taken during these inter- 
views are sent to his parents and are 
also filed in the student’s personnel 
folder. Often they are of value at 
the end of the term if he and his 
parents are requested to meet with 
the Committee on Academic Standing 
to discuss unsatisfactory achievement 
in his courses. 
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A STUDENT-CENTERED PROGRAM 


One important adjunct of the 
program is the college guidance 
center. Here all students may receive 
guidance services free of charge. 
Students on academic probation are 
required to do so, but all students 
are urged to take guidance as early 
in their college careers as possible. 
Here, probably for the first time in 
their lives, they obtain objective 
information about their aptitudes, 
their interests, and their abilities. 
With such information available upon 
which to base their decisions as to 
major field of study, future profession, 
and so on, unwise choices are mini- 
mized, along with the necessity for 
future changes in objective which 
prove so costly in terms of lost time 
and effort. 

The Campus Reading-Study Labo- 
ratory serves an important function 
at the college. Here students receive 
help and instruction in such areas as 
note-taking, studying, reading, and 
preparing for and taking tests. It 
is in these areas that many academic 
problems seem to lie, and many stu- 
dents on probation, as a result of 
their guidance and counseling, are 
urged to attend the Laboratory for 
its eight-weeks course. 

Competent counselors are available 
for assistance in helping the student 
solve his educational, vocational, and 
personal problems. Not only the 
guidance center staff but also the dean 
and his assistant help students in 
this regard. The dean’s assistant is 
resident adviser of the freshman 
dormitory and has the assistance of 
four carefully selected upperclassmen 
who serve as proctors. With the help 
of these men, freshman problems 
arising from group living and inter- 
personal relationships, as well as 
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scholastic and personal problems, are 
met at their source and, in most 
instances, alleviated. Often a problem 
can be eliminated by such simple 
means as a change of roommate or the 
assignment of some definite responsi- 
bility in the dormitory. Student 
proctors are selected on the basis of 
leadership, scholarship, financial need, 
and the vocation for which they are 
preparing. All agree that the position 
of proctor gives them valuable practi- 
cal experience in human relations. 
For religious counseling, a member of 
the department of religion, an ordained 
minister, is available. 


N UNUSUAL practice at Franklin 
and Marshall is its system of 
individual registration. Students are 
registered for their classes for the 
succeeding semester by either the 
dean or his assistant in individual 
conferences, with the use of “work 
cards” which are kept in their offices. 
These cards are working duplicates 
of the students’ permanent record 
cards and list all courses taken, 
marks received, and the requirements 
that are necessary for graduation 
in each of the major fields. Students 
make appointments for registration, 
which is held during April for the 
first-semester courses, and during 
December for second-term courses. 
The reader may say this is quite a 
time-consuming process! Indeed it 
is! But it is believed that the 
advantages gained from this method 
far outweigh any liabilities. The 
student most definitely benefits by 
careful planning of his work in 
consultation with someone familiar 
with all college and departmental 
requirements, and by adjusting his 
[Continued on page 172) 











On the Teaching of Philosophy 


By GERARD HINRICHS 


Striving to Guide Students to Live a “Life of Vital Tension’ 


HE summum bonum today is 

to be what you are with all 

that you have. You are sure 

you know what you want and you go 

right after it. You judge everything 

by its contribution or its threat to 

the satisfaction you feel in being 
yourself. 

Then you come to philosophy, 
and you soon find yourself in a 
painful and a false situation. The 
pain comes when you are required 
to look at yourself with the eyes of 
a stranger. You sense a wasteful 
division of personality, a loss of 
confidence in yourself and of “face” 
with others. It feels degrading to 
admit that you do not make sense. 
It seems incredible that such an 
admission is necessary for personal 
growth, since the promised growth is 
in the direction of “positions” that 
are ridiculously fragile and shaky. 
And when you look about you, 
you see nobody of importance living 
the philosophic life when he is seeking 
results. In fact, philosophy is derided 
in the utterances and the practice 
of people who are in contact with 
(and therefore, of course, competent 
to interpret and deal with) “real 
life.” The final touch is added by 
the teacher of philosophy who does 
not exemplify the value he claims 
for it. In him, you believe you 


actually experience the falsity of 
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philosophy. It is a mode of adjust- 
ment answering to no reality. 

Socrates long ago advised an irate 
parent to forget about false teachers 
of philosophy, and to look to philos- 
ophy itself; but he did so only <fter 
illustrating the sharp contrast between 
the spirit, method, and aim of philos- 
ophy and the performance of a pair 
of itinerant eristics. In terms of 
the increased complexity of the situa- 
tion in which philosophy is taught 
nowadays, what does the true teacher 
of philosophy have to do or to look 
like, so that he can be recognized for 
what he is? A musician will sing or 
play, an orator will speak, a physical 
instructor will radiate vitality, and 
if the exhibition elicits or corresponds 
to aspiration in the listener or 
beholder, a beginning has been made. 
What determines the effectiveness of 
the teacher of philosophy? 

First of all, the teacher must be 
all of a piece with the value he claims 
for his work. The beginners’ assump- 
tion that their acquisition of his 
philosophy will bring about the well- 
being they admire in him must be 
borne out by every test to which 
they put it. Until they actually 
enjoy that experience, their belief 
in its ultimate possession must not 
be shaken by the discovery of a flaw 
in the assumed connection. In the 
judgment of Aristotle Eudoxus failed 
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this requirement, for there was no 
necessary connection between his 
doctrine that the good is pleasure and 
his nobility and moderation of char- 
acter. There must be a real connec- 
tion between the teacher’s philosophy 
and the well-being for which he is 
admired, and he must be able at 
every point to show that connection 
convincingly. 

Must the teacher, therefore, be 
in possession of a complete irreform- 
able body of doctrine and of a 
correspondingly achieved personality? 
In short, must he be the infinite God? 
No. The requirement is that he be 
relatively richer and more mature a 
person, that is, philosophically super- 
ior. There must be an obvious working 
connection and interaction between 
his theory and his practice; an intelli- 
gently developing tension, instead of 
a break, between what he wants 
and what is available. And he must 


appear articulate, accurate, and 
reasonably satisfied in reporting 
himself. 


I assume here that philosophy 
is integral with personality, in the 
sense of being a vital growth and 
not an accretion or a_ borrowing 
which “confers” unity on an indi- 
vidual’s sprawling habits. If person- 
ality is taken as the distinctive mode 
of adjustment which an individual 
acquires in the process of making 
a place and maintaining himself to 
his satisfaction in his environment, 
then philosophy is the later self- 
integrating, self-evaluating, self-direct- 
ing phase of that development. It 
is an art whose possibilities are set 
by the individual, by his environment, 
and by the quality of his tutoring. 
It is necessary to keep in mind both 
that the adjustment is dominated 
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by the environment and that the 
adjustive relation must be judged 
for its justness by the individual 
concerned, if it is to be called philo- 
sophic. What he sees the environ- 
ment to be, the situation to demand, 
varies according to the cues supplied, 
wittingly and unwittingly, by environ- 
ment and tutors. If the cues are 
inconsistent, conflict rather than inte- 
gration is achieved. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
beginners are repelled by the falsity 
of a teacher who gives no evidence 
that he experiences the value of 
philosophy. Perhaps it has been just 
a game with him. Perhaps he is 
untrained in it. Perhaps he gives 
the impression of living at variance 
with his teaching. Lacking the power 
to light the way before himself, how 
will he light the way of his students? 
How can he exhibit philosophic enthu- 
siasm, when the reality and value 
of his own purposes are clouded, 
indistinct, and uncertain? What force 
will his plea to seek truth have, 
since it will be only too apparent 
that he has not experienced the 
value of finding the truth about 
himself? Beginners are looking for 
wisdom greater and stronger than 
they possess, yet possible to them, 
and all they have to guide them 
is the teacher’s obvious possession 
of it. They are not materially aided 
in this quest by the appointment of 
psychologist, sociologist, or clergyman 
to membership in the department 


of philosophy. 


HAT beginners look for in 
philosophy is different for each 
beginner, as for each teacher, because 
in each case it is determined by the 
expansion of his desires out into his 
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world. The fears and hopes, likes 
and dislikes, of each man are geared 
to the realities he lives by. They 
also set the limits of his philosophic 
truth until he chooses to live by 
other realities and can do so. 

In consequence, no one teacher 
can convincingly exemplify the truth 
which every beginner really desires. 
When Aristotle spoke of the futility 
of teaching political science to the 
youthful, either in age or in character, 
he bore witness to the inability of 
people to lay hold effectively of 
truth that is alien to their experience, 
purposes, and habits of life. And 
the Platonic saying that man seeks 
the truth with his whole soul expresses 
not only our limitless aspiration but 
also our variously limited grasp. 
Each one makes his own philosophic 
truth out of materials he vitally 
possesses by conversing and associat- 
ing with a person or persons who 
live forth that truth intelligibly and 
compellingly to him. Provided, of 
course, that the association and con- 
versation are maintained long enough 
and under circumstances favorable 
to develop supporting habits and 
emotions. 

To build a realistic and worthy 
philosophy a beginner needs informa- 
tion that is pertinent to what he is 
doing and what he is really trying to 
do. He needs to know to what 
extent his desires can be realized, 
at what cost, and to what real 
advantage to him. His philosophy 
must invite him with its promise 
and compel him with its threat to 
do what he really wants to do. 

Appropriately used, the prestige 


of a great philosophic tradition can 
be enlisted to great advantage by a 
good teacher. 


It is an instrument 
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devised to adjust its users to the 
culture it describes and evaluates, 
Meaning, satisfaction, and balance 
of life can be achieved outside aca- 
demic halls by terrible personal labor, 
as testify the great poem of Lucretius, 
the Confessions of Augustine, the 
Thoughts of Pascal. But in such 
cases they are sought only under 
terrible pressure from within. In 
school that labor can be lightened 
hugely by active membership in a 
great tradition, because of its prestige. 
For example, the Catholic student’s 
motive for studying philosophy is 
powerfully seconded by the Church’s 
canonization of Thomas Aquinas and, 
in a certain sense, of his philosophy. 
If you desire the whole truth, what 
more can you ask for than an authori- 
tative statement of its locus, and 
access through prayer to the inter- 
pretation of the man who formulated 
it? The prestige of other traditions 
operates with similar effect on stu- 
dents who are susceptible to them. 
It creates a powerful presumption 
of truth which the student confi- 


dently expects to experience gradually 
himself. 


RESTIGE, however, depends 

upon belief, and belief is a personal 
idiosyncrasy, a different adjustive 
dynamism generated variously in each 
person. For several reasons people 
differ in what they can believe to 
be true. Not only (to produce 
extreme examples) are members of 
the Humean or Hegelian or Marxian 
traditions not susceptible to the 
prestige of the Thomistic tradition, 
and vice versa, but there are divided 
allegiances within these groups. The 
division reaches down to individuals 
themselves. Depending upon _ the 
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region and the level of their political, 
vocational, and social interests, they 
variously exemplify the theoretical 
ideal of their tradition, and under- 
standably regard their variations as 
more real than the ideal itself. Hence 
the prestige of any special tradition 
has less pedagogic value for its 
perfunctory lay membership than 
for its professed guardians. If, in 
spite of this fact, conformity to it 
is insisted upon, the student may 
become a prey to serious emotional 
conflicts. Outside his group his facile 
defense of a life not his own may be 
quickly and contemptuously exposed 
as parroting, so that he finds himself 
justifiably ridiculed for his pretensions 
of being a philosopher. 

To allow for individual differences 
and for the helpful operation of 
prestige, membership in a great tradi- 
tion should be utilized to invite 
students to go and do likewise over 
an appropriate period of time; not 
to require them eristically to adopt 
another man’s mind. Healthy philo- 
sophic growth takes time, even within 
a given tradition. The philosophic 
life of the Catholic student might 
be conceived as a gradual recognition 
of his own lineaments among the 
portraits in the scholastic gallery. 
But to recognize them he must first 
possess them as his workaday habits 
of life. Suppose he is sadly deficient 
on this score. How then can he 
understand what he has not experi- 
enced? Even when a student comes 
to philosophy with superior habits 
of life, he finds that the job of grasping 
their rationale demands his best 
sustained study effort over a period 
of years under the most favor- 
able conditions of environment and 
instruction. 
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T IS a sorry fact—and here we 

discuss how the teacher must take 
a hand in “structuring” the educating 
community—that the prestige of a 
great tradition, as well as that of 
philosophy and of the teacher of 
philosophy, can be so_ seriously 
damaged by inept administrative 
practices as to be all but inoperative. 
The result is that the student’s 
indispensable confidence in the value 
of his study is crippled or even 
destroyed, and with it his effort. 

One such practice has already 
been mentioned: the appointment 
of teachers whose irrelevant or 
insufficient training makes them mis- 
conceive the job of teaching philos- 
ophy. Another has to do with 
curricular arrangements which betray 
ignorance of the time required for 
philosophic growth, or the low estima- 
tion in which philosophy is held. 
It is assumed and proclaimed that 
everyone has interests more valuable 
than the financial—for example, the 
familial, the civic, the religious—and 
that the study of philosophy, rightly 
conducted, advances and protects 
those more valuable interests by 
making them understood. But that 
assumption is negated or stultified 
when the philosophy curriculum is 
made to give ground before the 
“more pressing” demands of voca- 
tional subjects in the narrow sense. 
This criticism should not be taken 
as a defense of any existing philosophy 
curriculum. It is rather an insistence 
on the desirability of investing philos- 
ophy with sufficient prestige and of 
arranging for sufficient time in 
instruction to enable students to 
take stock of themselves, get their 
bearings, determine where they are 
going, and assume intelligent respon- 
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sibility for their career as a whole. 
Nothing is more pressing than 
that. Students correctly look upon 
philosophy as a pattern of working 
beliefs answering to the realities; incor- 
rectly, together with some adminis- 
trators, as a set of facts, the same for 
each, taken in from books or teachers. 
Forced growth of any living thing, 
including personality, is possible, but 
it is accomplished by bettering, not 
worsening, the conditions normally 
operating. 

Rising to the stature of one’s own 
tradition is an intermediate goal of 
philosophic development. Beginners 
do not understand the relation of 
their desires to all the world in which 
they must be satisfied until they 
enter the minds and learn to interpret 
the actions of people in other tradi- 
tions with whom they have to deal. 
Their very companions are walking- 
talking versions of philosophies incom- 
patible with or complementary to 
their own. As befits a_ citizen 
and an educated member of the 
community, the student must con- 
verse with his fellows and with their 
philosophic forebears to the extent 
that achievement of his well-being 
involves mutual understanding and 
sympathy. 


INALLY, what beginners really 
expect of philosophy is that it 
will make them, like the authentic 
persons they admire, autonomous; 
the wise captains of their own souls 
and the responsible masters of their 


own fate. The truth of philosophy 


is the habit of facing one’s life, is 
standing up to it intelligently and 
comprehensively. That habit is devel- 
oped by the persistent effort to see 
always more clearly and to judge 
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for oneself more truly and bravely 
what everything is all about as far 
as he is concerned. Philosophy means 
dealing with issues which no one can 
trust anyone else, no matter how 
much wiser he is, to decide for him. 
It is concerned with making a person 
of oneself. Hence the futility and the 
injustice of permitting or encouraging 
students to become mere replicas or 
apes of a teacher or an _ historical 
figure, for they remain children so 
long as they attribute all the glory 
of their success or all the bitterness 
of their failure to someone other than 
themselves. 

Beginners are not really looking 
just for more meaningless motion. 
That is something to which they 
unfortunately learn to reconcile them- 
selves when they see the community 
and educational leadership ignorant 
or heedless of its inheritance and 
direction. Hating the mere lip serv- 
ice paid to the truth, they see the 
possibility of being themselves only 
in imitating their elders’ limitations. 
Fact alone impresses them, and only 
the fact that the educating community 
understands and is committed to the 
philosophic—that is, the liberated— 
life can make them see the otherwise 
humiliating labor of it in its true light. 
From any other point of view it is 
simply not one of the realities to 
which they must adjust themselves. 

The philosophic life is the life of 
vital tension, first, between our indi- 
vidual smallness and the historical 
forms we are born into; later, between 
these and the compelling new forms 
which rise in our minds and work 
into our lives as we strive to under- 
stand our inheritance and our job of 
work. It is the only life worthy 

[Continued on page 171\ 
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The Responsibility for 

Language Usage’ 

I am not an expert in the field of 
language. In all probability it is the 
lack of extensive formal background 
in this area of scholarship that gives 
me the temerity to assert the English 
teacher’s responsibility for trends in 
language usage. To me, it is a 
strange paradox that the more formal 
training one acquires in the area of 
language growth and development, 
the more reluctant he becomes to 
accept any responsibility for guiding 
that growth and development in the 
direction which meets the deeper 
needs of his cultural epoch. 

Although I have had no indoctrina- 
tion in the formal methods or philo- 
sophic outlook of the linguist, I have 
read the most significant literature in 
the field, which, in my opinion, 
expresses agreement on one major 
principle, namely, the rejection of all 
interference by experts or teachers 
in the natural growth and develop- 
ment of language. I contend that 
this attitude on the part of linguistic 
scholars is directly contributing to the 
current breakdown of discipline and 
decency in the use of language. 

It is a significant fact, however, 
that the experts have not always 
shirked the responsibility for leader- 
ship in this area. Prior to the 
twentieth century the lexicographers, 
grammarians, and English teachers 
exercised great influence upon the 


'Reported by Nick Aaron Ford, Head of the 
Department of English, Morgan State College. 
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trends in language usuage. Between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
these leaders did much to bring order 
out of a state of relative confusion in 
spelling, pronunciation, grammar, and 
vocabulary. Seldom was their author- 
ity challenged, and whenever it was, a 
multitude of defenders arose immedi- 
ately. The doctrine of the “divine 
right” of the masses to determine the 
canons of correctness had not yet 
been foisted upon us by those whose 
superior training had made them 
the guardians of our cultural heritage. 

With the coming of the First World 
War and the social disorganization 
that followed, all symbols of tradi- 
tional discipline in morals, manners, 
religion, and language became the 
targets of abuse and condemnation. 
Speakeasies, jazz-hounds, and flappers 
became the symbols of a new freedom, 
a freedom that was destined to shake 
the very foundations of our polite 
culture. The moral philosophers, the 
religious leaders, and the fashion 
designers accepted the situation as a 
temporary victory for lawlessness and 
disorder but never surrendered their 
right to authority. They lived for 
the day when their voices would again 
be heard above the din of confusion, 
calling men back to sanity, decency, 
and discipline. 

The linguistic experts, however, 
showed no desire to maintain the 
right of their former authority. They 
were ready to surrender, to allow the 
masses to take into their own hands 
the determination of standards of 
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correctness, to accept the doctrine 
that correct English in America shall 
be precisely what the masses choose 
to make it. Not only did they 
themselves abdicate but they also 
instituted a crusade to encourage the 
teachers of English, who had previ- 
ously looked to them for leadership, 
not to interfere with the natural 
growth and development of language. 

This assault by the linguistic 
experts upon the teacher’s right to 
uphold traditional standards in lan- 
guage usage was reinforced by other 
powerful elements of our culture who 
had formerly stood for discipline and 
authority, the poets and the novelists. 
They undermined the standard con- 
cepts of sentence structure and 
punctuation. They defied the rules 
of spelling and capitalization. Some 
even dared to write the personal 
pronoun “I” with a small letter, the 
most deadly “sin” in the whole 
category of commandments for correct 
writing. 

In a speech before the English 
Council of Greater Baltimore I pointed 
out that the attempt by the English 
teacher to teach the literature pro- 
duced by such writers as I have 
described has led to the necessity of 
justifying flagrant violations of correct 
usage which even a sixth-grade stu- 
dent could detect.2, Thus the English 
teacher, believing that anything writ- 
ten by a poet or novelist who has 
attained a considerable reputation, or 
who, lacking that, has attempted to 
write about subjects that are vital 
and significant, is worthy material 
for classroom study, has become 
willy-nilly a powerful ally in the 
camp of those who advocate shifting 
the responsibility for standards of 


*Reported in Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
November-December, 1950, p. 24. 
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language usage to the uninitiated. 
The present attitude of the English 
teacher toward standards in language 
usage is set forth in detail in an 
article by Norman Lewis, editor of 
Correct English Magazine, March, 
1949. Mr. Lewis sent to 760 persons in 
eight professional groups a question- 
naire consisting of nineteen sentences, 
in each of which a controversial 
grammatical expression was under- 
lined, with space provided for indi- 
cating approval or disapproval of the 
usage. The recipients were asked to 
indicate by an affirmative or negative 
vote whether or not they would be 
willing to use the expression listed or 
to accept it as legitimate usage for 
educated people. According to Mr. 
Lewis, 
the most liberal group—the one most 
inclined to accept these usages—was 
composed of 155 college teachers of 
English, ...A majority of the pro- 
fessors accepted 17 of the 19 sentences 
. and a sizable number of professors 
voted a straight affirmative ticket.® 


A most remarkable revelation of 
the survey, second only to the sur- 
prising fact that college English 
teachers led the other seven groups 
in the laxity of their standards of 
correct English, was the wide dis- 
parity between the standards of the 
high-school English teachers and their 
college colleagues. The high-school 
teachers ranked sixth, almost the 
opposite extreme, in their acceptance 
ratio of these ungrammatical expres- 
sions. “Jt is me” was accepted by 
seventy-seven per cent of the college 
professors, but rejected by the high- 
school teachers 17 to 15. The sen- 
tence violating the rule governing the 
use of the subjunctive mood was 


“How Correct Must Correct English Be?” 
Harper’s, 198 (March, 1949), p. 69. 
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approved by a clear-cut majority of 

rofessors, but was disapproved by 
the high-school teachers in the ratio 
of better than two to one. 

In my opinion the college professors, 
instead of being the first among the 
seven occupational groups to sanction 
a disregard for established conven- 
tions in language usage, should be the 
last to aid in this manner the natural 
tendency of speech “to run down 
hill.” The public has a right to feel 
that teachers of English are seeking 
strenuously to uphold accepted stand- 
ards rather than to encourage a 
wholesale breakdown of them. 

I agree that many changes in 
language usage since Shakespeare’s 
time have been necessary and desir- 
able. I am not advocating that 
language be frozen at any point or 
time. I am saying simply that the 
professional linguists and the teachers 
of English should be the last to adopt 
language changes inaugurated by the 
masses. I am saying that these 
responsible guardians of our cultural 
heritage should modify the current 
doctrine that correct English in 
America shall be precisely what the 
masses choose to make it to read as 
follows: The standards of correct 
English in America shall be deter- 
mined by the usage of the best 
speakers and writers of the current 
generation. 

Such a doctrine does not deny that 
the unintelligent masses may and 
often do make substantial contribu- 
tions to both vocabulary and idiom. 
But it demands that modifications 
originated by the masses have a 
probation period during which such 
usages are regarded as unfit for 
literary purposes or for sanction by 
teachers of English. 

We can say about most of the 
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deviations from accepted standards 
which are being currently accepted 
by professors of English what Edward 
D. Myers of Trinity College says 
about slang: 

Although the origin of slang in 
“linguistic exuberance” is perhaps com- 
mendabie, the tendency towards rebellion 
would be so only if slang supplied 
deficiencies in everyday language, or if 
it did actually create “ingenious and 
amusing” forms. It does not make the 
attempt to supply such deficiencies but 
nearly always provides only a different 
and, in many instances, a more cumber- 
some, way of saying what can be said more 
clearly with the accepted vocabulary.‘ 


By accepting the doctrine I suggest 
we can save ourselves from a reversion 
to the chaotic language conditions of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, at which time every man felt 
at liberty to consider correct whatever 
he chose to say or write in whatever 
manner he chose to do it. Only by 
this means can we forestall the 
acceptance of inelegant, unsound 
trends in language usage that, if 
not encouraged by linguists and 
teachers, would meet the usual fate 
reserved for undesirable adventitious 
growths on healthy organisms. 


Latin, Romance, and 

Germanics 

It is the custom of many of our 
better graduate schools of English to 
require Latin of their candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree. However, among 
the disciples of the graduate pro- 
fessors, those who head departments 
of English in colleges, inquiries that 
I have made do not reveal a matching 


‘The Foundations of oe New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1940. 
1Reported by A.M. Withers, ‘Head of the 


Foreign Language Department, Concord College. 
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enthusiasm for the formal study of the 
language. The glorification of con- 
versational ability in the teaching of 
French, Spanish, German, and other 
modern languages, leading to an 
exaggerated “direct”? method of ap- 
proach, has served to obliterate in 
many schools and colleges consider- 
ation of Latin as a background for all 
our study of modern foreign languages. 

If we add to these facts the worse 
than cavalier attitude of professional 
educators toward Latin in the high 
schools, it would appear that Latin’s 
future among us is quite dark. And 
this means that the future of all our 
modern Western languages, including 
English, is likewise unpromising. It 
seems that we are headed toward 
what someone has recently called 
“‘a parochial and monolingual cul- 
ture,” and that Latin will be at no 
distant date “‘the exclusive property 
ofa dwindling rearguard of specialists.” 

Thinking, however, that militant 
strength for Latin may still be left 
in the attitudes of the graduate 
professors of Romance and Germanic 
languages as revealed by require- 
ments for admission to graduate 
study in these, I directed to a number 
of such professors a request for 
information concerning their practices 
in this regard, and suggested a line 
or two of comment if the spirit 
moved. For myself, I had not the 
slightest doubt that all of these men 
regarded Latin as an essential dis- 
cipline for work in modern languages 
and literatures, but I thought it 
necessary to have their opinions in 
print if the attitudes of our educa- 
tional “‘prescribers”’ were to be in any 
wise affected. 

Harvard, California, Johns Hop- 
kins, Pennsylvania, Yale, and Colum- 
bia require Latin of candidates for 
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the Ph. D. in Romance languages, 
At Wisconsin, Latin is required for 
Spanish but not specifically required 
for French and Italian. Not requiring 
Latin for Romance languages are 
Duke, Chicago, Michigan, Cornell, 
Ohio State, and Texas. At Stanford, 
all candidates for the doctorate are 
urged to acquire an elementary knowl- 
edge of Latin. Texas “expects” 
candidates for the Ph.D. in Romance 
languages to have at least the equiva- 
lent of one full year. 

Latin is required for the Ph.D. in 
Germanics at Yale and Harvard, 
Latin or Greek at Wisconsin. Chicago, 
Stanford, Texas, Duke, Columbia, 
and Cornell do not formally require 
Latin in this department. 

These few samplings are of course 
insufficient to constitute anything 
like a real study of Latin’s position as 
prerequisite for Romance and Ger- 
manic languages in the graduate 
schools, but undoubtedly they should 
serve as straws in the wind. George 
O. Seiver, chairman of Romance 
Languages at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, remarks that he thinks it is 
“usual in at least half the more 
important graduate schools to have a 
Latin reading requirement,” but that 
it would take a bit of investigating “ to 
find out the extent and seriousness of 
such a requirement.” Clement Voll- 
mer, of Duke, writes: “‘ Requirements 
difter radically throughout the United 
States, but my impression is that 
Latin is not a requirement in most 
Germanic departments.” 

The following supplementary details 
were vouchsafed by my correspondents: 


“Where the knowledge of Latin 1s 
clearly advantageous, doctora! candidates 
are required to give evidence of training 
in that language. Otherwise there is no 
formal requirement.”’—Irving A. Leonard, 
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chairman of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

“We require a knowledge of Latin of 
our Ph.D. candidates in Germanics. But 
we accept candidates for the M.A. 
degree without Latin.”—Hermann J. 
Weigand, Germanics, Yale. 


“We do not have a language require- 
ment for the M.A., but require that 
candidates for the doctorate present a 
knowledge of either a Romance language 
or of Latin or Greek.” —Bernhard Blume, 
Department of German, Ohio State 
University. 

“Latin is not required here for any 
degree. For the Ph.D., a reading knowl- 
edge of two foreign languages is required— 
other than the one constituting the 
major.”—Lee M. Hollander, Germanic 
Languages, University of Texas. 


“All majors [A.B. degree] must have 
had two years of Latin in high school or 
take one year of college Latin. Candi- 
dates for the M.A. must fulfill the A.B. 
requirements before proceeding with the 
necessary graduate units for that degree. 
The candidates for the Ph.D. degree, 
which is given, not in Spanish, but in 
Romance languages and_ literatures, 
must pass a written examination in 
Latin (along with German, French, and 
Italian) before appearing for the quali- 
fying examination. Since candidates for 
higher degrees must take work in Old 
Spanish and Old French, in particular, in 
which courses word development from 
the Latin is considered, a knowledge of 
Latin is a vital element of the student’s 
background.” —E. Hortense White, sec- 
retary to the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Spanish and Portuguese, Univer- 
sity of California. 

“Latin is not required of candidates 
for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, but it 
has been accepted for the M.A. degree in 
lieu of French.”—E. Stefan Schultz, 
Germanic Languages, University of 
Chicago. 

“We do not have a specific Latin 
prerequisite for our M.A. candidates in 
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Romance languages. Candidates for the 
Ph.D. in our department are expected to 
have at least the equivalent of one full 
year of Latin as a prerequisite for the 
degree. Obviously this is very little, and 
if it were possible we should like to 
require considerably more Latin of our 
Ph.D. candidates. Those of our candi- 
dates who plan to major in Romance 
philology or in one of the old Romance 
literatures are expected to take a year of 
mediaeval Latin. This, of course, pre- 
supposes something like two years of 
Latin at the old college level or three 
years at the high-school level.”—Aaron 
Schaffer, Romance Languages, University 
of Texas. 


And here are a few “‘comments,”’ to 
drive home to school superintendents 
and principals and other educational 
officials the certainty of the desir- 
ability of Latin for general education, 
as well as for the specific needs of 
advanced study in modern foreign 
languages, comments by persons who 
have every reason and facility for 
knowing what they are talking about: 


H. Stefan Schultz, University of 
Chicago: “I believe that all members of 
our department (Germanics) are agreed 
on the desirability of a knowledge of 
Latin for work in the field of Germanics.” 

Clement Vollmer, Duke University: 
“Latin would be very valuable for any 
higher-degree work in Germanics and I 
believe that an e/ementary knowledge of it 
should be a requirement.” 

Robert Vigneron, University of Chicago: 
“Latin is not a requirement for a degree 
in Romance Languages here, although 
most of us agree that it would be highly 
desirable that it should be so.” 

Aaron Schaffer, University of Texas: 
“It is obvious that a knowledge of 
Latin is extremely helpful for the study 
of any one of the derivatives of this 
language—that is to say, the Romance 
Languages. I am sure ‘educators’ are 
aware of this fact, but then, most 
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contemporary ‘educators’ apparently see 
no reason why anyone should study a 
foreign language.” 

Hermann J. Weigand, Yale University: 
“Latin is the indispensable foundation 
for any three-dimensional study of 
European civilization. Translations are 
of course indispensable, but if you are 
interested in the continuity of tradition, 
without Latin you will find many gates 
barred even before you have got back as 
far as the eighteenth century.” 


B. Q. Morgan, Stanford University: 
“In the material printed in our catalogue 
regarding the attainment of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy this sentence 
occurs: ‘All candidates are urged to 
acquire at least an elementary knowledge 
of Latin.’ This statement is frankly 
a compromise. In Germany it would be 
unthinkable for a man to present himself 
as candidate for a Doctor’s degree in 
Germanics without having a thorough 
grounding in Latin. As conditions are 
in this country, with schools competing 
for a comparatively small number of 
graduates, and usually compelled to 
finance them to some extent, it would be 
suicidal to exclude a candidate on the 
ground that he lacked training in Latin. 
I am quite clear in my own mind, how- 
ever, that without Latin a really adequate 
grasp of German language and literature 
is not possible. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that for 
several centuries the learned world in 
Germany thought in Latin as much as it 
did in German, and that learned works 
were printed in Latin up to relatively 
recent times. A Germanist who knows 
no Latin is seriously and permanently 
handicapped by a blind spot of major 
proportions. 

“T have no direct information as to the 
practice of other graduate schools, but I 
suspect you will find that few if any of 
them have a more exacting requirement 
than ours.” 


I wish to point out in concluding 
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that, while graduate professors of the 
modern foreign languages (and of 
English) are regretfully viewing the 
unsatisfactory educational scene in 
which Latin is playing a steadily 
decreasing part, they are themselves 
very largely to blame for permitting 
to go unchallenged the various forces 
that operate against the prestige, and 
even the existence, of Latin in the 
secondary schools. 

One example of such forces is an 
article by Harold H. Church, in the 
Nation’s Schools, December, 1946. 
There it is asserted that, since scholars 
have “blasted” all the “disciplinary 
pretensions” of Latin, it should be 
summarily ejected from the high 
schools.2. When these have been 
purged, so the argument runs, then 
the little company of twelve institu- 
tions still requiring Latin for entrance 
(One wonders what may have hap- 
pened to these in the past five years!) 
will be automatically forced to discard 
a senseless impediment to educational 
progress. 

By failure to take concerted action, 
to turn their united strength for just a 
few short hours or days to the 
presently most important task of 
stopping disintegrating educational 
forces such as those I have just 
illustrated, these graduate professors 
are allowing good language and liter- 
ature to dry up at their sources. 
They know, better than any other 
group concerned with education, that 
once this happens there are no heal- 
ing springs to bring literature and 
language fully to life again. 

The graduate professors are natu- 
rally the last to feel the sting of 
general indifference to Latin as a 

[Continued on page 171) 

“That Latin Myth,” XXXVIII, p. 25. 
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Tue first accredited curriculum in 
geophysical engineering has been 
established at Saint Louis University 
Institute of Technology under the 
authorization of the Engineer’s Coun- 
cil for Professional Development. 


Ar ITs autumn, 1951, meeting the 
Association of Urban Universities 
admitted as members Creighton Uni- 
versity, Providence College, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, University 
of Illinois, and Xavier University 
(Cincinnati). This brings the total 
membership of the Association to 
sixty-seven. 


A crant of $148,500 has been 
awarded five private Minnesota col- 
leges to finance a joint, three-year 
program in which famous scholars 
will be brought to the campuses. 

Recipients of the grant, made 
by the Louis W. and Maud Hill 
Family Foundation, are Carleton, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Macalester, and 
St. Olaf colleges, and Hamline Uni- 
versity. Each college will receive 
$7,500 a year for three years to be 
used toward the stipend for the 
visiting professor, and $2,000 a year 
for other expenses, including $1,000 
ayear forthelibrary. The additional 
$2,000 a year goes to the Central 
Planning Committee to cover travel, 
joint-conference, and other expenses 
of the program. 

A special field of study is being 
selected by each college “to bring 
an outstanding person who, as a 
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creative scholar in a special field 
of knowledge, can serve the intel- 
lectual interests of its students, 
faculty and community.” The pro- 
gram will also include inter-college 
visitations by faculty members and 
student groups so that each scholar 
will become acquainted with and 
serve all five institutions. 


Tue Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology and the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of the University 
of Wisconsin have established a center 
for the reproduction and distribution 
of kodachrome slides. Operating on 
a non-profit basis, it will duplicate 
and distribute transparencies on 
anthropological subjects which co- 
operating institutions and individuals 
loan for copying. This will make it 
possible for institutions, especially 
the smaller ones, to own a series of 
slides which previously were pro- 
hibitive in cost. 


A wew arrangement by which the 
money now being invested in college 
retirement plans may more nearly 
provide comparable purchasing power 
in the years of retirement has been 
proposed by Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America. 
Under this plan a College Retirement 
Equities Fund would be incorporated. 
During working years, each partici- 
pant in the plan would contribute a 
portion of his salary, matched by 
his employer, to be invested in 
common stocks and other equities 
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participant retired, his accumulated 
fund would be used to provide a 
variable annuity benefit supplemen- 
tary to the fixed dollar annuities 
provided under the plan of T.I.A.A. 
and by Social Security where avail- 
able. Any institution having a 
T.1.A.A. retirement plan would have 
the option of joining the Equities 
Fund, but not more than 50 per cent 
of contributions for retirement would 
be made to the new fund. 

The proposal is the result of a 
thorough study by the staff and 
legal counsel of T.I.A.A. and of 
conferences with specialists in invest- 
ments, pensions, taxes, and college 
administration. A pamphlet out- 
lining the plan has been sent to 
administrators of the six hundred 
educational institutions served by 


T.LA.A. 


A mituron-potiar five-year pro- 
gram for training administrators of 
hospital nursing services has been 
launched by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. The following univer- 
sities are participating in the program: 
Boston, Chicago, Colorado, Columbia, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, Pitts- 


burgh, St. Louis, Syracuse, Texas, 
Washington, Wayne, and Western 
Reserve. 


Tue Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the 
year ending September 30, 1951, 
shows that grants totaling $6,435,944 
were made to educational institutions 
and agencies in this country and the 
British Dominions and _ Colonies. 


These bring to a total of $28,073,858 
the grants made by the Corporation 
in the past five years. 


Since its 
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founding in IgII, it has given 
$226,901,929 in grants. Grants total- 
ing $1,301,063 were made for research 
and study in international relations, 
and appropriations of $1,137,250 were 
devoted to developing the social 
sciences. 

Appropriations totaling $831,532 
were made during the fiscal year from 
the British Dominions and Colonies 
Fund. Included were grants-in-aid 
to scholars and administrators in 
the Dominions and Colonies for travel 
and study in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and _ elsewhere. 
Twenty-five educational institutions 
in the dominions also received varying 
amounts. 

To help colleges in the planning 
of new programs of general education, 
including the development of new 
teaching materials, the Corporation 
has made, in the past five years, 
grants of from $3,000 to $100,000 
to 20 colleges throughout the country. 
A program of “internships” has also 
been developed to enable teachers 
from smaller colleges to spend a year 
at larger institutions regarded as 
doing superior teaching at the liberal- 
arts level. Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, and Yale Universities are now 
co-operating in this program. 


Iv an effort to promote the qualities 
of teaching that endeared the late 
William Henry Kiekhofer to genera- 
tions of students at the University 
of Wisconsin, his friends have launched 
a campaign to establish a_ living 
memorial in his name. The goal 
is a fund which will yield an annual 
income of $4,000, to be distributed in 
sums of $500 to $1,000 annually to 
young members of the university 
staff who show promise of acquiring 
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the Kiekhofer touch. Qualifications 
include completion of work for the 
Ph.D. degree or its equivalent, service 
as a teacher at Wisconsin during the 
graduate career with demonstration 
of exceptional teaching ability, selec- 
tion by a university department for 
full-time teaching duties, and choice 
of teaching as a lifetime career. 


Accorpinc to returns from a voca- 
tional questionnaire mailed to all 
June graduates and former students 
of Amherst College, military service 
has caused the only appreciable difter- 
ence between the occupations of the 
class of 1951 and those of other 
recent classes. Of 285 questionnaires 
sent to last year’s Seniors, 234 replies 
have been received. Of these, 109, 
or 47 per cent, are now attending 
graduate school, while 48 per cent 
of the class of 1950 continued in 
advanced study. Law has attracted 
the greatest number (28), followed 
by business administration (18) and 
medicine (17). The remaining 46 
first-year alumni are studying in 
19 fields. Only 54, or 23 per cent, 
have entered business, compared with 
39 per cent in 190. 

There are 63 graduates, or 27 per 
cent, in military service—an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent over 1950; 
many members of the class of 1950, 
however, have joined the armed 
forces since they were polled a year 
ago. 


Pusuicty announced gifts and be- 
quests for philanthropy in ten repre- 
sentative urban areas for the first 
nine months of 1951 were almost 
one-third greater than for the same 
period in 1950, according to a study 
by the John Price Jones Company, 
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Inc., fund-raising and public-relations 
consultants of New York City. The 
nine-month total of $361,665,834 in 
1951 is higher than any 12-month 
total recorded since the study began 
in 1931. The total for the first nine 
months of 1950 was $277,665,834. 
There was a net increase of $50,044,582 
in current gifts in the cities studied 
in the nine months of 1951—the total 
being $235,542,162. The increase is 
apparent chiefly in gifts for education, 
organized social work, and overseas 
projects. These increases more than 
offset decreases in giving to health, 
religious purposes, and play and 
recreation. 


American state universities and 
colleges are increasingly seeking funds 
from private sources on an organized 
basis, according to a recent survey 
conducted by Tamblyn and Brown, 
Inc., public-relations and fund-raising 
consultants. The findings were based 
on returns from questionnaires sent 
to the major state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education other than 
teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, and 
vocational schools. This information 
was supplemented by personal inter- 
views with officials of a number of 
state colleges and universities and by 
reports and other published material 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Alumni 
Council. 

Twenty-five state universities and 
land-grant colleges report an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 or more. Private 
philanthropy has been responsible 
for the creation of these assets only 
in a limited number of institutions. 
Of the 26 state institutions which 
reported in detail on the source of 
their money reserves, only eight 
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estimated that more than 5 per cent 
of their endowment had come from 
private gifts. The gifts which have 
come to state institutions in the 
past have in large measure been 
given spontaneously. Two-thirds of 
the institutions reporting said that 
82 per cent of the private gifts 
received had come without solicita- 
tion on the part of the institution. 
Expanding needs, beyond the abili- 
ties of the state to satisfy, have led 
tax-supported colleges and universities 
to establish organized fund-raising 
programs. Of the 48 institutions 
regarding which information was 
received, 17 have set up foundations 
or funds for the solicitation of 
gifts; and of these 10 have one or 
more employed administrative officers. 
Twelve other institutions which have 
no such program are considering, 
or actually formulating, plans for a 
course of action. In addition, 26 
institutions have some sort of annual 
fund to which the alumni are called 
on to contribute. Most alumni fund 
organizations in state institutions 
are of comparatively recent origin. 
Presumably for that reason, participa- 
tion of alumni is considerably less 
than that of the alumni of private 
colleges and universities. Only one 
state institution reporting to the 
American Alumni Council showed 
participation of more than 30 per 
cent, while the maximum participa- 
tion secured by alumni funds in 
private colleges is 65 per cent. 


Prospects of employment for 1952 
graduates of colleges and universities 
are comparatively bright, according 
to the sixth annual nation-wide survey 
of ‘Trends in Employment of College 
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and University Graduates in Business 
and Industry,” by Frank S. Endicott, 
director of placement, Northwestern 
University. His findings are based 
on reports from 142 leading business 
and industrial firms. Industry and 
business will hire 10 per cent more 
men this year. The demand for 
engineers has increased 14 per cent, 
while the number of graduates will 
be decreased by 35 per cent. Nearly 
half of the reporting companies will 
increase salaries about 6 per cent, 
bringing the average starting rate 
for beginners to a new high of $283 
a month; engineers will be offered 
about $305. There is an increase 
of 17 per cent in demand for men 
in sales work, the first increase 
since 1948. 

Women college graduates are some- 
what less well paid than men. Starting 
salaries range from $192 a month for 
general-business trainees to $286 for 
librarians. The prospects for employ- 
ment are best for those who are 
planning to become secretaries, chem- 
ists, general-business employees, and 
librarians. 


Two graduate workshops will be 
offered by Lewis and Clark College 
this summer. The first will conduct 
a community study of Oregon City, 
Oregon. It will run for six weeks 
and will carry four to six semester- 
hours credit. The other workshop, 
offered in co-operation with the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
will make a_ three-weeks study of 
inter-group education; it will carry 
three hours of credit. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, of the New York School of 
Social Work, will serve as_ special 
consultant for both workshops. 
































-Editorial:‘Comments - 





Co-operation in the Preparation 
of Teachers 

HE recent announcement of 

a co-operative program for 

the preparation of elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers be- 
tween the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education and twenty-one eastern 
colleges is important educational 
news. The following colleges are 
co-operating in the project: Amherst, 
Barnard, Bennington, Bowdoin, Bryn 
Mawr, Colby, Colgate, Harvard, 
Haverford, Holy Cross, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Middle- 
bury, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Sim- 
mons, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wheaton, and Williams. 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is supporting the program 
with grants of $45,000 annually for 
three years to provide fellowships, 
and $33,000 annually for the same 
period to support instruction and 
administration. 

The institutions believe that “a 
disproportionately low number of the 
able and well-fitted graduates of 
liberal-arts colleges are now entering 
teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools,” and that the colleges and 
teacher-training institutions should 
work co-operatively at improving the 
situation. They hold that “a broadly 
conceived general education in the 
arts, social sciences, and sciences” is 
a prerequisite for teaching. 

The announcement points out that 
in the last few years the attitude of 
undergraduates toward a career in 
teaching has become less favorable. 
The co-operating institutions believe 
that this change is due in part to 


misunderstanding about salaries and 
working conditions, and particularly 
to lack of knowledge about the 
substantial improvements that have 
been made in the last decade. Hence, 
they stress the need for accurate 
information about these matters. The 
institutions agree that another factor 
of great importance is the distrust 
felt by liberal-arts teachers toward 
education as a subject of study and 
toward those who teach it, and they 
believe that the colleges, rather than 
the schools of education, can best 
deal with this suspicion. 

The program provides fellowships 
to enable graduates of the co-operating 
colleges to spend a fifth year of 
study at Harvard, leading to the 
degree of Master of Education (for 
elementary-school teaching), or Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching (for secondary- 
school teaching). All the co-operating 
colleges will try to develop increased 
interest among their students in 
public school teaching as a career, 
and each college is to investigate 
“ways of relating the undergraduate 
program and the graduate study of 
education.” 

The Harvard Graduate School of 
Education will conduct the program 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree for 
elementary-school teachers and will 
co-operate with the Harvard and 
Radcliffe Schools of Arts and Sciences 
in directing the program for secondary- 
school teachers. These programs will 
emphasize “‘a well-organized appren- 
ticeship or internship experience for 
each student,” which will take most 
of the time for one term. Opportunity 
will be given the student to do 
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advanced study in his field of interest. 
Care will be taken that instruction 
dealing with educational policies and 
problems is intellectually stimulating. 
Flexibility is to be maintained through 
individual planning of programs. 
This is a highly commendable 
project. A large number of influen- 
tial institutions have recognized a 
serious social and educational problem 
and, with foundation help, are making 
a concerted effort to deal with it. 
They have identified some of the 
important causes of the present 
unfavorable situation and are going 
to work to eliminate them. Few 
persons will question the teacher’s 
need for a broad general education, 
or deny that many liberal-arts pro- 
fessors distrust professors of education 
and all their works. Most persons 
would agree with the implication 
that many courses in education have 
not been stimulating to students 
and will welcome the institutions’ 
determination to maintain the intel- 
letual respectability of this part 
of the program. The emphasis on 
practical experience in educational 
work and the opportunity to combine 
advanced study in one’s major interest 
with the study of educational prob- 
lems and principles are praise-worthy. 
All this, however, should not blind 
us to the limitations of the program. 
The most obvious limitation is its 
size. Forty-five thousand dollars is a 
considerable sum of money, but it 
is only a little over $2,000 for each 
of the co-operating colleges, and so 
can hardly provide more than two 
or three fellowships a year. Unless 
other means of recruitment are 
utilized, there is likely to be on any 
college campus only a small group 
interested in preparation for teaching. 
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Moreover, the authors of the pro- 
gram do not seem to have entirely 
given up the fallacious belief that 
general education is one thing and 
professional training another, and 
that the first should be completed 
(so far as formal schooling is con- 
cerned) before the other is begun. 
This commonly held view fails to 
recognize that the right kind of 
professional education is one of the 
best means of contributing to the 
general education of a student. From 
the time that a person is seriously 
interested in a given career, prepara- 
tion for it should be one of the centers 
around which his education is organ- 
ized. Any dichotomy between general 
and professional education is false. 

The undesirability of the dichotomy 
is recognized to some extent in the 
announcement of the plan. The col- 
leges are to try to develop increased 
interest among their students in 
teaching as a career and presumably 
to help them acquire accurate infor- 
mation about the teacher’s duties, 
opportunities, salary, working condi- 
tions, and so on. They are to 
investigate “ways of relating the 
undergraduate program and the grad- 
uate study of education.” If these 
obligations are taken seriously, it 
will mean a substantial amount of 
study of various aspects of profes- 
sional education. This clearly would 
be a move in the direction of an 
integration rather than a separation 
of professional and general education. 
We venture the prediction that if 
this is done, it will improve rather 
than impair the effectiveness of the 
program for general education. 

This is a noteworthy educational 
experiment. We hope to be able to 


present later a further report on it. 


R. H. E. 
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An Indispensable Book 
of Reference 


EpucaTIONAL MEASUREMENT, edited by 
E. F. Lindquist. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1951. 
xix+820 pp. $6.00. 

There has long been an urgent need 
for a comprehensive textbook, suitable 
for advanced students and_ research 
workers, dealing with the theory and 
technique of educational measurement. 
The American Council on Education has 
always held that the adoption of scientific 
methods for measuring individual ability 
and achievement offered one of the 
surest means for improving education; 
and, as soon as the war was over, its 
Committee on Measurement and Guid- 
ance called together a _ representative 
conference to consider and plan an 
authoritative volume covering the whole 
field. The ground to be covered was 
mapped out into eighteen major topics, 
and an authoritative writer (sometimes 
two) was entrusted with the preparation 
of a chapter on each; to ensure an ade- 
quate representation of different points 
of view, each writer had the assistance 
of about half-a-dozen collaborators. Thus 
something like seventy specialists have 
shared in the preparation of this work. 
The whole has been collated and edited, 
with admirable skill, by E. F. Lindquist, 
aided by a small editorial board. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the general functions 
of measurement in education. The value 
of such measurements in facilitating 
learning, improving instruction, assisting 
counseling, and providing a sound basis 
for educational placement, is discussed. 

The second and largest section is 
concerned with the methods of con- 
structing tests of educational achieve- 
ment. This opens with an introductory 
chapter by Mr. Lindquist, and includes 
an excellent survey by F. B. Davis of 
the principles of item analysis and the 
techniques available for item selection. 
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A new and particularly helpful feature 
consists in detailed chapters on “the art 
of test construction.” Designing tests, 
writing test-items, trying out test- 
materials, scoring and interpreting the 
results—all the “tricks of the trade,” 
in fact, are explained in practical detail. 

The last section deals with the theory 
of mental measurement. This includes 
some of the most valuable chapters in 
the book. Irving Lorge presents a 
simplified exposition of the general nature 
of measurement. This is followed by 
more specific discussions on “ Reliability” 
(by R. L. Thorndike), on “Validity” 
(by E. E. Cureton), on “Units and 
Norms” (by J. C. Flanagan), and on 
“Batteries and Profiles” (by the late 
C. I. Mosier). 

The scattered literature has _ been 
thoroughly sifted and studied, and every 
chapter ends with a selected list of useful 
references. It will be plain to the careful 
reader that not all the collaborators are 
agreed on each of the main issues; but 
such minor inconsistencies are to be 
welcomed as a sign of an impartial 
treatment, and as a reminder that finality 
is as yet by no means attained. To aim 
at an eclectic presentation rather than 
at a unified theory is a far wiser policy 
in a rapidly growing field. This is 
unquestionably not only a useful hand- 
book for senior students of educational 
psychology, but an indispensable work of 
reference for investigators who are 
embarking on research in this or allied 
subjects. 

Cyrit Burt 
University College of London 


An Unusual Book 


TRUSTEES, TEACHERS, STUDENTS: THEIR 
Rote in HicHer Epvucation, by 
Ordway Tead. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
University of Utah Press, 1951. x+ 
120 pp. $2.00. 

The whole field of college policy and 
administration is seriously deficient in 
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published materials. Administrators gen- 
erally have been too busy to do much 
writing, and the academic faculties have 
devoted themselves to their specialized 
subjects. Professors of business admin- 
istration and of public administration 
have supplied their respective fields with 
excellent textbooks and reference books; 
but there have not been any professors 
of college administration. 

In this almost virgin territory, Ordway 
Tead, a student of administration with 
unique experience in college teaching and 
administration, is proving to be the 
exception to the rule. The book under 
review is one of many books and articles 
that have been flowing from his pen. 
Incidentally, he is one of the busiest men 
I know, and provides an example that 
might well be emulated by other 
administrators. 

The book contains five papers, all but 
one of which were given at the Utah 
Conference on Higher Education in 1950. 
The papers deal with four topics: “Trus- 
tees, Their Opportunities and Duties,” 
“The Réle of the College Teacher in Our 
Culture,” “The Advancement of Human 
Values through Higher Education,” and 
“Steps Ahead in Higher Education.” 

Tead has positive views both about 
administrative methods and about educa- 
tional objectives. He asserts them with 
vigor and enthusiasm. He _ discusses 
most of the current issues in higher 
education, and there is never any doubt 
about his position. For example, he 
believes that teachers need to have more 
devoted consecration and dedication to 
their profession; that special loyalty oaths 
are not useful; that trustees should have 
limited terms of office; that wholesome 
extra-curricular activities can contribute 
vitally in the development of good 
character; that instructors should be 
assisted by the institution to improve 
their teaching effectiveness; that federal 
aid is a desirable additional source of 
funds and that institutions that seek such 
aid “are not selling their souls to the evil 
one”’ (page 114). 

The significance of the book lies in a 
constantly recurring theme. The Ameri- 


can college should help us “to know, to 
value, to aspire, to believe” (page 56). 
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“The present danger in higher education 
is that it should continue to be conducted 
as though no profound social crises were 
occurring” (page 45). The college should 
seek “to enlarge the ability to understand 
and grapple with the social and economic 
forces which shape and have historically 
shaped our contemporary society, both 
domestic and global” (page 75). 

What Tead wants is more genuine 
concern about the advancement of human 
welfare. He thinks that higher education 
should include a search for values. The 
nucleus of values is “symbolized and 
summarized in such words as democracy, 
freedom, love, science, justice, rationality, 
leadership, personality, community, crea- 
tive art, cultural pluralism and world 
organization” (page 67). But Tead is 
not a dogmatist of any sort. He believes 
in critical inquiry. He has faith in the 
contributions both of religion and of 
science. He believes in the evolution of 
wisdom as men interpret the meaning 
of their experience. 

Atco D. HENDERSON 
University of Michigan 


Good Use of Columbiana 


History or SpeecH EpvucaTion at 
CoLumBIA COLLEGE 1754-1940, by 
Helen P. Roach. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 
x+134pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 963). .$2.35. 

This slender volume traces the varying 
fortunes of the efforts at King’s College 
and its successor, Columbia, to develop 
facility in the mother tongue, from the 
day when Cicero, Quintilian, and De- 
mosthenes were justly considered the 
true founts of eloquence (though often 
more nominal than real) to the recent 
advent of debates on radio and television. 
Listening to the cacophony that comes 
over these lately devised, splendid instru- 
ments, one is struck by the contrast 
between the excellence of the messenger 
and the thin, mumbling message, and 
hopes that present efforts in public 
speaking may bear fruit in a not too 
distant future. 

From its high place under the Presi- 
dent’s own care, speaking fell from grace 
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among the college studies, but was saved 
by student literary societies (1811-58). 
From the Civil War to the last decade of 
the century, oratory reached the lowest 
depths, whence professorial and student 
efforts alike were unable to raise it. The 
nineties, however, saw the rebirth of 
instruction in speaking. In _ general, 
reflecting 7 the whole story, and the 
examples of eloquence the author gives, 
training in speaking seems to have been 
rather dull, formal, bookish. If audiences 
were generally polite and praised the 
performances, the acid remarks of one 
student—“ This speechifying is a great 
bother... not... pote. | to do any 
often enough to be the greatest 
plague . . . a complete nuisance” (page 
1)—must not be forgotten. The reason 
or much of the vapidity of utterance may 
well have been too much faculty control. 
Such an observation is prompted, first, 
by one commencement riot when a 
raduate actually broke up the assembly 
y speaking his own mind; second, by 
the fact that there seemed to be more 
vitality in speaking and writing when 
student literary societies took over the 
job themselves. Neither life nor educa- 
tion thrives best under too tight a rein. 
The text, generally well documented, 
covers 116 pages; appendixes 12; and the 
bibliography 6, of which three are listed 
as primary. The good use of the 
Columbiana constitutes the real value of 
the study. That value would be greatly 
enhanced by an index. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


good... 


Trenchant Observations 
Two Sipes to A TEACHER’s Desk, 
by Max 8S. Marshall. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1951. viii+284 

Pp. $3.00. 

It is always refreshing when a professor 
of Mr. Marshall’s wit and insight sits 
back to philosophize about the job of 
teaching. In this instance he not only 


expands a philosophy of higher education 
but also suggests many concrete, down- 
to-earth procedures for achieving it. 
For Mr. Marshall, “our goal in educa- 
tion is to help students to help them- 
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selves” (page 11). He has great confi- 
dence in students as normal human 
beings who are eager and able to learn 
if teachers, and especially the educational 
“system,” keep out of their way. He 
urges that teachers and students can be 
partners in a joint enterprise. “Above 
all, we [professors] must hold up, and 
hold to, the moral obligation of teaching, 
to guide and not to steer, to help but 
not to push, to study but not to indoc- 
trinate, to analyze but not to conclude, 
and to teach but never to preach” 
(page 279). 

With such noble purposes, few would 
disagree. The argument comes when 
the author analyzes the character of 
current instruction in detail, charging 
that much of our college practice stultifies 
rather than releases the student’s intel- 
lectual impulses. He discusses such 
factors as lectures, textbooks, visual 
aids, and professor-student conversations 
in terms of the real effect on the student, 


drawing upon twenty-five years of 
illuminating classroom experience in 
bacteriology. He is particularly critical 


of the typical college laboratory, which 
too often consists of perfunctory exercises 
instead of problems challenging the full 
imagination and resourcefulness of the 
student. 

The chapter on evaluation is perhaps 
the most stimulating and yet most 
disappointing of all. The description 
of essay examinations and the marking 
system in his department, employed for 
over nineteen years, seems the answer to 
many an educator’s prayer. The papers 
must be read very carefully in order to 
determine how Johnny’s mind works, 
where he has gone astray, and how 
he can be aided. “Even with experience, 
it requires at least as long to read a 
question, understand its meaning, and 
write helpful (you hope!) comments as 
it did to write it” (page 157). Then no 
letter-grade is ever submitted, for it is 
argued that any mechanical, comparative 
marking system is unjust and meaning- 
less. Rather, the student (and parents 
and employers) is given a detailed 
description of his strengths and weak- 
nesses as revealed by the entire course. 
The results of this system, according to 
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Mr. Marshall, will demonstrate the 
superiority of non-grading for stimulating 
development of the special capacities of 
each student. 

One wishes that the author had given 
still further detail concerning his years 
of experimentation with essay examina- 
tions and non-grading. But when he 
analyzes the defects of objective examina- 
tions, he reveals surprising unawareness 
of current developments in that field. 
In his colorful denunciation of true-false 
tests he only repeats what testing experts 
have accepted Sor years, and his confusion 
of the ssibdale-chaice and matching types 
betrays still further unfamiliarity with 
the problem. 

Indeed, the most serious weakness of 
the book lies precisely at the point of 
its greatest strength. While interestingly 
building his case upon concrete personal 
experience, Mr. Marshall virtually ignores 
all the research findings of others which 
would have helped temper his generaliza- 
tions. But in this he is at least consistent. 
He regards education as an art rather than 
a science. He is frankly skeptical of 
rules and statistics, the alleged idol of 
professional educators, for they belie the 
infinitely varied human qualities of the 
students. 

Despite some reservations, this reviewer 
found himself chuckling an approval of 
nine-tenths of Mr. Marshall’s trenchant 
observations, and the net effect is a 
wholesome redirection of attention back 
to the fundamental problem of teacher 
and student striving br a true education. 

Russe_t M. Cooper 
University of Minnesota 


A Touchstone 


Essays IN TEACHING, edited by Harold Tay- 
lor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. xi+239 pp. $3.00. 

Essays in Teaching is a collection of 
apers written by the faculty of Sarah 
awrence College. It is a book that 
should be read by teachers, parents of 
college students, educators, and college 
students themselves. In a sense it is a 


touchstone—a measure of the excitement, 
the penetration, the true intercourse in 
ideas which should mark the experience 
of higher education. 
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This encomium, by which I willingly 
stand, should not be taken as a blanket 
endorsement of every statement in this 
varied and somewhat uneven book. 
There are statements quite as doc- 
trinaire—and as dull—as any that can 
be found in far stuffier books. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Roesch’s provocative chapter of 
“Comments on Art and Education”— 
which I found particularly illuminating— 
is marred by the enervating cliché that 
“Nobody can teach [art]. One can only 
teach students” (page 131). Perhaps 
it is unfair for me to recall the classic 
dialogue of the vaudeville stage: “Would 
you hit a woman with a child?” “No, 
I’d hit her with a brick.” Nevertheless, 
I can regard such a lapse only as an 
indication of grammatical ineptitude. 
Surely, you teach the student—but what? 

The reader, however, ought to know 
that this book sounds a steady note of 
defiance of academic mores. The institu- 
tions of mass education will doubtless 
survive the challenge of a Sarah Lawrence, 
an Antioch, a Bennington, or, if I may 
be pardoned, a Bard. Yes, they will 
survive, but I am optimist enough to 
believe that they cannot forever ignore 
the challenge. 

What is the saving principle that 
distinguishes the kind of education this 
volume talks about from mass education? 
It is not enough to talk of “attention to 
the individual student” or “the intimate 
relationships of students and faculty.” 
With the wrong sort of faculty, the 
student will be almost irretrievably 
harmed by the very fulfillment of these 
conditions. I find the saving principle 
stated and restated by teacher after 
teacher. Nowhere do I find it more 
succinctly put than in Madeleine Grant’s 
chapter on “Learning in Biology.” “The 
important point,” he writes, “is that 
questions [which students ask] must be 
used for all they are worth because /hey, 
not a body of factual information, form 
the core of the work” (page 181). This 
S is echoed by Dean Rauschen- 

ush’s statement: “It is not difficult to 
kindle the enthusiasm of students to 
learn something which they know to be 
important for things they want to dis- 
cover” (page 28). 

The implications of this principle 
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should not, in my opinion, be obscured 
by the endless argument over “electives” 
and “required courses,” in which some 
contributors to this volume indulge. It 
is possible to hold (as I know because 
I do so hold) that every student fit for 
college work can and will, given oppor- 
tunity, ask significant questions related 
to any and every discipline of liberal 
education. The trouble is, as Lincoln 
Steffens wrote in his autobiography, 


our education .. . did not teach us what 
was not known, not enough of the unsolved 
problems of the sciences, of the arts, and of 
life. . . . It taught most of us only what was 
known. It gave us positive knowledge where 
there was no certain knowledge, and worst of 
all, when we did not particularly want it.! 


And when, one may ask, does the student 
want knowledge? I cast my lot with the 
contributors to this valuable book in say- 
ing unequivocally (even dogmatically): 
“When it helps to give an answer to the 
questions the student has asked.” 

Essays in Teaching, as | have tried to 
suggest, is a book emphasizing the 
creative, the stimulating, the provocative 
elements in the liberal-arts curriculum, 
including most particularly the applied 
arts. It is not devoid of turgid writing, 
of pretentiousness, of a holier-than-thou 
attitude. At times it even purports to 
communicate The Only True and Inde- 
feasible Doctrine. But as a_ healthy, 
intelligent, and illuminating indication of 
a path that can lead to a genuine develop- 
ment of individual perception, power, 
and conscience, it is an important book. 

James H. Case, Jr. 
Bard College 


The First Hundred Years 


Tue University or MINNESOTA: 1851- 
1951, by James Gray. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. xviiit609 pp. $3.75. 
Minnesota’s professor of English has 

contributed here much more than a 

chronicle of merely local interest. As 

rich in research as in grace of style, Mr. 

Gray’s work explores the larger inplica- 

tions in the development of “a university 


'The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. p. 644 
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where opportunity should be open to 
everyone, where the idea of service to 
democracy should dominate, and where 
the needs of many different types of 
citizens-in-the-making should be served” 
(page 9). The realization of this ideal is 
described against the backdrop of the 
university’s eight presidential adminis- 
trations. It was William Watts Folwell, 
an idealist as befitted the head of a 
frontier institution, who laid the theo- 
retical foundations of the school’s growth. 
His “Minnesota Plan” called for a uni- 
versity which should be the crown of the 
state’s educational system, adaptive to 
the varied abilities of students, and 
capable of affording practical leadership 
to the people of the state. After a period 
of quiet growth under the placid Cyrus 
Northrop, Folwell’s scheme was revived 
by George Edgar Vincent. The work of 
Vincent constituted “‘a second founding 
of the university.” As each college was 
reorganized, top-flight personnel secured, 
and co-operation among departments 
encouraged, a real university rendering 
state-wide service gradually emerged. It 
remained only for Vincent’s successors to 
nourish the university plant by adding 
such characteristic features as the General 
College and the Center for Continuation 
Study. 

The activities of presidents and pro- 
fessors, however, are used to point up 
matters which transcend personalities. 
Thus, attention is focused on such topics 
as the relations of legislature and uni- 
versity, the effects of the Morrill and 
Hatch acts, and the university’s services 
to state and nation. Subjects of interest 
to the educator, for example, the develop- 
ment of a counseling program, are 
included, along with matters which 
attract the attention of the intellectual 
historian: the evolution controversy of 
the twenties, the loyalty trial of William 
Schaper in 1917, the impact on education 
of war and depression. 

The chronological approach ably em- 
ployed by the author has the advantage 
of emphasizing changes in the university 
over the years. Occasionally, particu- 
larly in the case of the agricultural 
campus at St. Paul, it is disconcerting to 
be offered the story in bits and pieces. 
It should also be noted that there are 
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neither footnotes nor bibliography, which 
seems a somewhat large concession to 

“readability.” But on the whole this is 
an admirable book, broad in outlook and 


sympathetic in treatment. 
Joun L. Morrison 
Mount St. Mary’s College 


An Outsider Looks at a 
Program in Education 
FRANK R. PETERS 
[Continued from page 136] 
there may not be definite and concrete 
answers to them. To the extent that 
they could be answered they have 
real significance for the course as it 
exists in the College and for: similar 

courses elsewhere. 

First, How does the course affect 
the students’ beliefs and value sys- 
tems? Over the quarter, the students 
I observed were clearly questioning 
their own basic assumptions and 
beliefs. This critical evaluation of 
personal values would be valuable if 
the students replaced discarded beliefs 
by sounder ones. If they do not, 
that is, if they finish the course void 
of beliefs and values, they may be 
incapable of social action or else 
subject to any and every passing 
ideology which contains some rational 
consistency. In either case they would 
not be assets to our society. 

Second, How does the course aftect 
the moral and religious beliefs of the 
students? Whether or not this is 


pertinent to an evaluation of ‘the 
course, it is most certainly pertinent 
to an evaluation of the whole cur- 
riculum since, whether or not one 
believes an educational institution 
to have responsibility for morals and 
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religion, any influence the institution 
has upon these matters must be taken 
into account in evaluating the results 
of the curriculum. 

Third, Do the students retain the 
behavior patterns elicited by the 
course after they have graduated? 
Phrased more simply: Do students 
of this course become more intelligent 
citizens? It would be impossible, of 
course, to separate the effects of this 
course from the total effect of the 
College and outside and subsequent 
influences. A good follow-up study 
of students might, however, indicate 
to a limited extent what the lasting 
results of the course are. 

Fourth, What are the limitations 
of the course in respect to the kind 
of students who can profit from it? 
That is, are there other barriers 
besides basic lack of aptitude (for 
example, the limitations of certain 
personality or subcultural types) which 
would keep students from profiting 
from a course of this kind? 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 3 


Geography in Higher 
Education 
DAVID FIRMAN 
[Continued from page 144) 


an institution of higher education 
were organized after such plans, 
individuals preparing for teaching, 
especially in elementary and social 
sciences, would be free to choose a 
variety of regional or systematic 
geography courses in accordance with 
their needs. All of them would 
already have taken the one-year, 
general, regional-cultura! course in 
any case. Other courses that might 
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be valuable for social-science teachers 
would be ‘Conservation of Resources,” 
“ Anglo-America,” “Europe,” “Asia,” 
and others of a regional or systematic 
nature, including perhaps “Carto- 
graphic Representation,” which would 
be invaluable in the designing of 
classroom projects in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

It can be seen, then, that the réle of 
geography in higher education is 
realistic. Its potentialities as a col- 
lege course are both functional and 
cultural in scope. Specific as well as 
associated contributions may be pro- 
vided by geography courses in the 
curriculum. Geography offers to the 
graduating student who is about to 
face the responsibilities of citizenship 
a broader horizon and a broader basis 
upon which to understand the prob- 
lems facing his own locality, his 
nation, and the world. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 


On Teaching of Philosophy 
GERARD HINDRICKS 
[Continued from page 152] 
of human beings. It is the supreme 
challenge to people at the only time 
of life when their generosity is as 
unlimited as the possibilities which 
they see enacted or seriously pro- 

jected for their instruction. 

In its absence you have the con- 
sistently unintelligible worshippers of 
dead or dying forms or of new revela- 
tions, and the furiously diverted 
devotees of meaningless motion. But 
you do not have the vital pattern 
that attracts young people and 
answers to their real desire for mean- 


ing and direction in their lives. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 
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The Teacher in the 
Arts College 
M. A. FONTANELLA 
[Continued from page 130] 
adopt the teaching profession as a 
highly pleasing way in which to 
maintain himself and his chief avoca- 
cation, research. The indolent dilet- 
tante, especially if he has private 
means, may seek out the profession 
as a hobby not to be indulged in too 
strenuously. In either case, a wrong 
is done to education in general and to 
the student in particular. If the 
mission of the liberal-arts college 
could be defined and separated from 
that of the graduate school, admin- 
istrators would have a better measur- 
ing rod to use in the selection of staff 
personnel—energetic, educationally 
alert teachers for the college, and 
competent research scholars for the 


graduate school. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 


Latin, Romance, and Germanics 
[Continued on page 158] 


basic study in general education. 
Their students, even if not all com- 
pletely ripe and ready, are at least a 
highly selected company. Thus a 
complacent French-born professor of 
French literature at Harvard, in an 
address some years ago to a confer- 
ence of educators, expressed his 
thorough satisfaction with the status 
of language study in the country. 
None of the graduate schools of 
language in the United States, so 
far as I know, has ever been “flooded”’ 
with students; and the resulting con- 
dition, if I may hazard a guess, has 
not been unpleasant for the professors 
concerned. But now, to judge espe- 
cially by the last thoughtful and 
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frank letter of comment quoted, the 
situation has become for these same 
professors a cause of perplexity and 
worry. The bars are more or less 
down. Appeasement of Latin-less 
applicants for higher degrees in 
modern languages has set in in the 
highest seats of learning and in the 
nature of things can only increase 
as the days go by. Perhaps, if 
graduate-school inaction kills Latin 
in the lower schools, the graduate 
language divisions will all be forced 
to follow the example of the Romance 
department at the University of 
Washington, and give courses within 
their own precincts in the elements 
of the language. 


A Student-centered Program 
THEODORE H. COPELAND, JR. 
[Continued from page 147) 


schedule to accommodate his special 
needs such as part-time jobs, car- 
pools, and so on. Departments are 
grateful for the assurance that their 
requirements are properly fulfilled, 
and also for the fact that sections are 
balanced and that none are over- 
crowded. This method of registering, 
perhaps more than any other element 
of the personnel program, has been the 
subject of much favorable comment. 


N ORDER to give the students 

a definite voice in the affairs of the 
colleges, they are represented on several 
important student-faculty commit- 
tees. Among these are the Discipline 
Committee, the Morale Committee, 
the Program Committee, and the 
Committee on Honors and Compre- 
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hensives. There is an active student 
council, an inter-fraternity council, 
and a student-union board in addition 
to numerous clubs. As a member 
of one or more of these, the student 
is able to follow some personal interest 
which benefits both himself and the 
college. 

Our description of Franklin and 
Marshall’s student program would 
not be complete without mention 
of the college’s policy of work- 
study awards and scholarships. These 
awards give opportunities to needy 
students as well as those who are 
scholastically outstanding. Last year 
more than Io per cent of the college 
budget was devoted to such awards. 

Near the close of each academic 
year, all Seniors and a representative 
number of the Freshmen have personal 
interviews with members of the college 
administrative staff; the Seniors to 
make constructive criticisms and sug- 
gestions concerning all areas of college 
life; the Freshmen to comment upon 
how well, or how poorly, their first- 
year needs have been met. These 
interviews are summarized and eval- 
uated, and the suggestions passed on 
to those staff and faculty members 
directly concerned. From them have 
come the Student Union, the freshman 
orientation program, improved library 
lighting, a redecorated auditorium, 
dormitory fire escapes, a placement 
office, and many other campus 
improvements. 

Franklin and Marshall’s program 
is designed to meet the needs of its 
students and has them as its focus. 
Much remains to be done; but in the 
meantime the college believes strongly 
that it is moving in the right 


direction—toward the student. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 
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